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CHURCH COMMISSION. 


Tuts is the tickler/ This is the affair 
which will bring the eight hundred mil- 
lion-system to the test. The Commis- 


’ sioners have made their first report, which 
relates wholly to the bishoprics. 
. amere nothing at all. 
» people of this country are no more inter- 


This is 
It is what the 


ested in than they are interested in the 


‘question of who 2¢ is that swallow up the 
. pensions, the sinecures, and the grants. 
_ What need they care who it is, so that 


the money be taken away from them. 


What is it to them over what territory the 


bishops exercise their several jurisdictions. 
They pay five millions a year, or there- 
abouts, to this mass of clergy: they wish 
to cease to pay this. Whatever may be 


_ their particular creed, they all wish to 


cease to pay this; and it will require 
something more than sheets of printed 
paper, called reports of Church Commis. 
sioners, to make them believe that they 
ought not to cease to pay it. The Com- 


_mission, under which these Church-re- 
_formers act, states, that their principal 


object is, TO PROVIDE FOR THE 


CURE OF SOULS, ** with reference to 
What need is 


there of a Commission for this purpose ? 


| Are there not the means in every parish 


to keep a priest residing there; were 
_ there not laws to compel them to reside 
there, until those laws were repealed by 
_ the the clergy themselves, and at the inatiga. 
bishops? Do not the people 
oad tlle’ papel As Wel as predial, to 
provide for the cure of souls?. Does not 
the law even now enjoin upon the bishops 
the compelling of priests to reside? And, 
[Printed by W. Cobbett, Johnsoa’s-court.} 





under these circumstances it is, that we 
see a set of bishops appointed to be Com- 
missioners to discover the means of 
providing for the cure of souls! Do the 
annals of absurdity and of human brass 
furnish anything to equal this ? —~How- 
ever, my ‘‘ Legacy To Parsons,” whichis 
now writtenand will come from the press as 
soon as possible, will settle all this matter in 
the mind of every man of common sense. 

This is the great question of ali; the 
decision of this question will decide the 
fate of the system, which has been pulling 
down England, and destroying its liberties 
and its Jaws for two hundred years. I 
saw that this subject must be discussed 
fully, and be decided upon in a very short 
time. It is a subject that cannot be dis- 
cussed piece-meal, without misunderstand- 
ing and confusion of ideas. I have, there- 
fore, to the best of my ability, placed the 
whole of the subject fairly before those 
who should choose to read my little book, 
leaving it impossible for any one to gain- 
say, unless he first forswear the statute- 
book and the laws of the land. The 
Church Commissioners may ‘“‘ report” 
away, as long as they like; but unless 
they can answer this little book of mine, 
they may as well keep the reports to them- 
selves. 


se 


WRANGLING FACTIONS, 


Unber this title, I, in 1807, made the 
first breach in that humb about 
PARTY ; about Whig and Tory and 
Fozite and Pittite and Court-party and 
Country-party, by the trickery of which 
the people of this country had been 
amused, cajoled, drawn off from the true 
scent, cheated, pillaged, and plundered 
for so many many years. I showed the 
people, that, as to them, one party was 
just as pie other ; that they were 
ouly wrangling for the enjoyment of what 
could be got out of the people. Long 
habit had given me a great deal to over- 
come ; but I seized every opportunity for 














showing, that the two factions always 
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united against the people. I told a 
story about me and my brothers, and 
_ some neighbour’s boys, fighting like fury ; 
coming home all over blood, very often, 
. jw a war about the apples that grew on 
“the trees of our two fathers. We did 
not fight by families of a side, but for the 
‘gore or less of the apples, of which we 
“sought to make provision for winter, by 
making holes in hay-ricks and mows. 
_ It was not family against family, like the 
two desperate families in Romeo and 
Juuiet: we divided into parties, and, 
like Swisses, fought brother against 
_ brother, the division of the spoil being 
always the ground of the fight. Our two 
fathers having tried the cart-whip in vain 
(and neither of them was a cripple at it), 
consulted together; and the other at last 
said to our father: ‘‘ Damme, Georcs, 
let us cut down the trees.” ‘The trees 
~ exposed to our incursions were out of the 
reach of the watchings of the house, and 
they bore very fine Golden Rennets, 
Pearmains, Russetings, and Hall-doors, 
the last of which would keep till apples 
came again. Oh! if you could have seen 
our countenances, and heard our outcries, 
when we saw the axe laid to the stem of 
_ these trees: if you could haye heard our 
bitter complaints, not to say our re- 
 digaaery and it was curious that, seeing 
large letters upon the church-wall 
every Sunday, ‘‘ Honour thy father and 
thy mother,” each faction poured out its 
_Feproaches upon the father of the other 
faction. But the measure was effectual : 
it put an.end to the wars, and the effu- 
sion of human blood. 
I told the people this story in 1807 ; 
told them that it was the fruit of corrup- 
tion that the factions were contending 
for; and that the way to make them 
guiet was, to cut down the tree of cor- 
/ Zuption, or grub it up by the roots, by a 

Radical Reform; the word “ radical ”’ 
Meaning that which appertains to the 
..Qur complaints and outcries, and our 
~ Reproaches reciprocally bestowed upon 
_,@ur fathers, were loud, long, and bitter ; 
, but nothing compared to the complaints 
_and reproaches of the two factions against 
me in 1807. They talked of me as if 
they could, with‘all their hearts, tear out 
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my eyes, and bite me with their teeth. I 
was told, and I. believe it still, that Lord 
Grey, who was then Lord Howick, said 
that I had done more mischief than any 
other man tha: ever lived in England, 
for that I had destroyed the character of a 
** public men”’; that I had made the peo- 
ple look upon both factions as being just 
alikeas to their motives; and I did hear that 
he said, and I believe that he did say, when 
the savage sentence was passed upon me, 
in 1810, that the sentence was horrible 
in itself; but that I deserved it, for the 
mischief that I had done in destroying 
the popular confidence in ‘‘ public men”. 
and I know that old Tierney said, in 
1807 (when he had just secured himself 
a pension of 1200/. a year, he having, 
until then, been in opposition all his life); 
I know that he said, that if I were sof. 
fered to proceed, no “ public man” 
could retain his character ; and that, if 
there were no law then to put me down, 
a law ought to be made to put me down, 
They, soon after this, gave me a hard 
squeeze ; but they have never, from that 
day to this, rubbed out the effect of the 
apple-tree story; and “‘party” and 
“* public man” continued to be sounds 
to laugh at, until we got something under 
the name of a reform of the Parliament; 
and I am truly surprised to hear Sir 
Roserr Pegi, whom nobody will accus: 
of a want of capacity for discernment, 
should still make use of this now despised 
phrase of “ public man.” : just as if there 
were a race of men entitled to this de 
scription; just as if public men weres 
profession or trade. e laws and coa- 
stitution of England know nothing of any 
such trade or profession, _ They recog 
nise no body of persons under this name; 
they recognise a King, an hereditary 
House of Peers, an elected House of 
Commons, and a Privy Council to aid 
the King; they recognise officers 
State, Judges, and other executive officers, 
appointed to obey the King in admins 
tering and executing the laws ; but they 


recognise no body of persons, or descrip: 
tion of persons called public men: 
do not look upon every mah that the 


r 


King may ch 
any title to 
in society ; 


nose to employ, as having F 


ference or pre-eminence 





ey do not look upon a mae 
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as always entitled to receive public money, 
because he has once received it. They 
do not deem it right that truth is to be 
suppressed, merely because the party who 
may be imjured by the promulgation of 
it chooses to call himself a public .man. 
If we had called ourselves ‘“ public boys” 
as the ground of our right to carry on a 
reciprocal trade in the apples of our 
fathers, what-should we havegot, or what 
should we have deserved, but an addition- 
al stroke with the cart-whip? By-the- 
by, ifthere were two families engaged 
in the like practices now, Pse.’s new 
and improved code of.laws would hang 


every mother’s son of them » and cause}: 


him, if heir to am estate, to forfeit that 
estate to the King. 

That which we behold. going on. at-this: 
time, very much resembles the state of 
things which existed in 1807. The To-: 
ories, by a trick, the equal of which was 
never witnessed in the world before, had 
just ousted:the Whigs. . The. Whigs had 
brought in a Catholic Emancipation Bill ; 
the Tories set up avery. of ‘No Popery,”’ 
4nd violation of the conscience of the 
good:old King. The Whigs (Lord Grey 


in person), solemnly. declared to the 


House, that he had had the consent of 
‘the King to bring in» the bill; .but that 


they would withdraw. the bill, though it 


had passed so far with a majority of near- 
ly two to one.. ‘They. did withdraw it; 


 pbut. that didnot save them; out they 


. Went; leaving the Catholics to their fate. 


_ Then began. two years of wrangling ; and 


then began I my. writings on the wrang- 
ling factions,.the object. of which was, 
to. prove. that, with: regard to the people, 
both factions .were precisely alike. ‘I'he 
Whigs, during the short..time. that they 
were in power, not only added to the 


then immense mass of taxes ; but actually 
_ proposed, and brought in, a bill, to cause 


‘the Beer-tax toertend to private houses ; 
‘to send an exciseman into every house in 
“the kingdom ; and to make it severely pe- 
“pal for us to brew our own beer in our own 
“houses, without the. supervision of. the 
-exciseman, and the payment of the duty. 


Perry, who is.now the Marquis of Lans- 
Downe. They had found the Income-tax 
“at 6} per cent., and they raised it to 10 
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aggrandizement. 


This ‘bill was brought in by Lord Heney’ 
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per cent. They had found some German 
troops stationed im England and Ireland, 
and they, amongst their first-aets, greatly 
augmented the number, for which- mea- 
sure we have now to send to’ Hanover 
about eighty or ninety thousand: pounds 
a year; and have had to do thi¥-for 
twenty long years.  ‘Fhey had found Lord 
Grenvitze to be auditor of the Exchequer, 
an Office which the law rendered wholly 
mcompatible with the office of First Lord 
of the Treasury ; and they brought: ir, 
and carried through; an Act of Parlia~ 
ment to enable him to hold: both offices 
at- once. (See History of George FV ) 

‘Why, I-was a witness of ull this; fF un- 
derstood all these -matters well; and 
should [ not-have been amongst the basest 
of all mankind, if fF had not endeaveured 
to break the people of their hankering 
after party, and of making themselves the 
prey and the sport of these monstrous 
factions; who, it -was manifest, had‘no 
regard whatsoever for the people, and 
were seeking for nothing but their own 
Before. the .Whigs 
got in’ they were continually crying out 


against abuses; continually crying out 


against the Union with Ireland; -eon- 


tinually crying out against the mode 


of governing India; continually ~ bawl- 
ing about extravagant expenditure, end 
against useless places and -unmerited 
pensions. Being in power, and being 
called’ upon to repeal the Union with 
Ireland, and change the government of 
India, they answered, “‘ That to- undo’a 
“* thing after it was done, and not to-do it 
** at all, were two very different things ”’ ; 
and:they had the barefaced impudence: to 
put this question to the complainants and 
applicants: “ What! suppose a man had 
“** built a-house very unwisely, and -eon- 
** trary to the remonstrances of his fa- 
“ mily, would that family, if they were in 
** their senses, advise him to pull it'down, 
** and to leave them without a covering, 
** merely because it was unwise to build 
** it, or because he might have built-it in 
“a more proper place, or in a’ better 
‘“mehner’’? And in. this impuderit -way 
they went on; not more unjustly, per- 
haps,-but more insolently by far, than the 
Tories had ever done. As to pensions, 
look at the pension-list now, and see how 


°O2 
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they replenished it, during their thirteen | to be: domg, and which are essential to 
or fourteen months of power; and as to/the eagp and happiness of the nation, 
places and allowances, their conduct was |The¥é are,"amongst others, as follow - 
far more shameful than any that had : 

ever been imputed tothe Tories. In open 16x’ rBheal of the malt and the hop 


es 
th le ya Pa, Joreynere Sraistlinving of the industrious part 


: he nation from paying any por. 
Before they came into power they had aahtthe tlie tilbediet of ohn vf 
complained of most scandalous proceed- “Gei** National Debt.” 
ings in the Isle of Wight with regard to oF ae sbolition of tithes ay a 
barracks; the most scandalous things,| ‘% sdotion of the Church a ia 
the most prodigiously shameful, that ever Sects ta Etebtand i rk e 
were heard of in the world. After me race ny in Bngiand as well as in Iree 
were in power petitions were presented,| 3°: . 
pats chs: on: F obs - me oeareat met # ~ emcees of the old law with 
and calling upon the Parliament to do ; page 
justice in the “ay The Whigs not only| % ie bossy old law with 
rejected these petitions, not only scoffed peo gar fas - ea Diclnenst 
at them, but in noscanty measure heaped| 97"7*%.@ t erpenlt satis aa rv 
reproach and abuse upon the neg ua pene a pete = Ss 
But what do we want more than their Mh wie : ’ 
conduct during the time yon they pee 7% <a wnt of the duration of 
in office Jast ? And what a beastly people 2: eae i ny : 
this must be ; how much worse than brute iS, a ee of the right of suf- 
beasts, if they entertain any hope of good} tx, F.. eo 
tin om he. onl of prodom-|,SAMnon of Seg 3 
nance of either faction ? What the people | *»: Ata oetEii ned com, 
want is, to have the legitimate authority stale gowns ery voaghaerl 
of the King, the Lords, the Comes, mrcrohernr yates ‘ramen 
unswayed by party; and until the people j kom ; 
can ~ the thing in this light, until they | ‘+: 3 total abolition gm — 
can see that one party is just as ry Sane arse oan Severe mene 
reformer as the other party, until the ‘ : 
people can see this, they will never act in| 12- A ee ate bishops othe 
such a way as to obtain a chance of the persons «f the immense ao hs boe 
restoration of the liberties and happiness to — out of = “at a 
of the country. In regard to questions Ate a} ofthe Pe site Bill 
which do not come home to the pockets| +: 44 repeal of the Poor-law bi aes 
of the people, the factions will fight like|14- An alteration in the Stamp- oa 
cat and dog; in all questions relating to we Bre + phe a Mevinert, 
the possession of power, and the sweet euidiiiiie ad aitets se Neg Inder 
accompaniments of power, they will con- , 
tend, not in the same vulgar manner that trious classes. 
we used to do for the apples. We used| Every one of these things ought to be 
_to pull off our smock-frocks and lay them} done; every one of them is demanded by 
by till the fight was over; then put them | justice, and by the good of the country; 
on to hide the blood, which, nine times|every one of them is necessary to the 
out of ten, came plentifully from the| well-being of the people; and every one 
- noses. I do mot mean to say that the|of them the two parties will cordially 
factions will carry on the war in.this at|unite to oppose. What a fool, then, 0 
_ once vulgagand desperate way, but as far|give him the mildest appellation, must 
28 words can go it. will be sharp work|/any man be who prefers one of these 
, Cnough. | parties to the other! What a fool be 
“.. There are several great things which| must be not to rejoice at seeing them 
the people want done, and which ought| wedl-matched, and with their claws {as 
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tened in each other’s hair; or with: their 
thumbs applied to each other’ 8 wind-pipes. 

How long this struggle is to continue, 
. Leannot say; but this I am sure of, that 
. it will open all the eyes which remain as 
yet closed up; and will at last produce a 
feeling so strong and so unanimous, that 
the factions must flee before it, and leave 
the way open for liberty and happiness 
to find their way to the people. With a 
gracious King, and God’s blessing, there 
will be new Parliaments enough; and 
about three more elections; or, perhaps, 
one more, with wheat at five shillings a 
bushel, and fat. hogs at six and sixpence 
a score, will give us every@thing that 
peaceable and loyal. subjects.i¢an want. 
Pull away, therefore, parties ;. kick, bite, 
gouge, leave your heads bald with the 
tearing out of hair: you will give no pain 
to any man of sense, by the mortification 
which you inflict on one another: as 
Lord Cuatuam said of the,city-usurers, 
“Just in the degree that you sink, the 
** spirit of the nation, and the. happiness 
“‘of the people, will rise.” 

As a specimen of what is now going 
on between the parties, I shall take and 
insert here a part of the debate of the 
23. of March, from which my readers 
will form a pretty good judgment of the 
scenes that are now exhibited in the 
House of Commons. | My readers will 
see what sort of temper the parties are 
in; they will see how the time of the 
House was spent for one evening, at any 
rate. 





ALLEGED BREACH OF PRIVILEGE BY 
THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EX- 
CHEQUER. 

Mr. Rogsucx rose to call the attention 
of the House to a breach of privilege 
which had been committed by the right 
hon. Baronet, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. (Loud laughter). When the 
Speaker appeared at the bar of the House 
of Lords, he claimed for the Commons 
_ perfect freedom of speech in all their 
_ debates. It was of little importance 
. ‘whether that freedom of debate was en- 
croached upon by the Crown, or by a 
Minister of it. The Chancellor of the 


. Exchequer had taken offence at some 
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expressions which: had been used by an 
hon. Member in the course of the debate 
the other evening. The Members of that 
House were sent there to do their duty, 
and one portion of that duty was to give 
free expression to their opinion respect- 
ing the conduct of the Ministers of the 
Crown, without fear of threat or intimi- 
dation (laughter) of any kind whatever. 
If he felt called upon to express his opi- 
nion upon the conduct of a Minister, he 
claimed his right to do so without any 
restraint whatever. Were they to forego 
the expression of their opinion from the 
fear of being obliged to uphold that opi- 
nion by means of a mortal combat ? (A 
laugh), The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer put on a very warlike appearance 
the other night, when he demanded of 
the hon. Member for Middlesex to ex- 
plain the words he used respecting his 
conduct, and he supposed that if the ex- 
planation of the hon. Member had not 
been satisfactory he would have called 
him out. (Hear). He (Mr. Roebuck) felt 
bound, on the score of public morals, to 
call upon the House to deprecate this 
conduct on the part of a Minister of the 
Crown, and to shield and defend him 
(Mr. R.) (laughter) from any such at- 
tack, should he be induced to express 
himself strongly in respect to the con- 
duct of any Minister. He liked to ex- 
press his opinion, but he did. not like to 
be shot through the head for doing so. 
(A laugh). And when he considered that 
the conduct of which he complained was 
practised by the champion of tle church, 
he must say that he thought that the 
offence was the greater. He concluded 
by moving. that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in calling on the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex to retract his opinions 
expressed in that House, was guilty of a 
breach of privilege. (Loud laughter). Or 
if that did notodo, he would read the 
letter addressed by the right hon, Baronet 
to the hon. Member for Middle-ex. . The 
hon.. and learned peryeun® then ae 
she following letter : 


- Howse of Cimsililt March 20, 
Priduy evening 


“ Sir,—In the course of the debate 
this evening I undersiood you to make 
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“sé of expFéssions of’ which thé purport’ 


“was; ‘that | Wat pitsuing a course in’ re-| 


“gpect"td the’ measure’ then under discus- 
gion!‘ that'was" inconsistent ‘with the ‘con- 
‘@utt of 4 mai of ‘hondur: 

“THinking’ it probable that sach ex- 
pressions “fell from’ you' ‘inconsiderately, 
“gni in ‘the warnith of débite; T-Pave” you 


“the opportanity of'redalling them, by’ an 


appeal to ‘you in thé’ House. — | 
~ T odhld not with’ propriety purste' the’ 
“gubject firther’at the'time ;* but 'T'ati’con- 
‘fidlént’ that’ you ‘will feel that’ the expres- 
“sidns‘of' which I complain are not’ con- 
sistent ‘With thé usages of Parlianient, and 
 not'watranted “by the fréetiom of debate, 
‘anid that you will theréfore not hesitate to 
“disavow them ‘as applied t6 ‘me. 
* Phave' thehonour'td be} Sir, 
Your obediént servant, — 
‘“ROBERT PEEL.” 

“"Joseph Hume, ¥sq., M.P.” 

‘He ‘moved iow that the letter’be read by 
‘the? clerk; and ‘entered’ on' the “minutes: 
(Laughter). | 

Mr. S. Rice asked if the majority of the 

House were disposed'to entertain such a 

‘motion? (Hear). ‘ ‘He’ didnot think it 
was either wise or prudent to bée personal 
in debate, but still he could not agree to 
the doctfines ‘laid down by the hon. and 
learned tleman. This assembly was 
certainly not one of gladiators, but still 
he hoped it was an ‘assembly’ of ‘gentle- 
‘meni, (Hear, hear). If an attack was to 

‘be made” upon the personal honour’ of 
members, were they to have’ no’ method 
of vindicating themselves ? (Hear). 

Sir Rosert Pex. said that he was 
quite sure the hon: Member for Mididle- 
sex didnot mean to convey any personal 
imputation against his honour in the: ob- 
servation he made on Friday night, and 
he felt it due to the hon. Member to give 
him an opportunity of removing any er- 
roneous impression which might prevail 
on the subject. If it was the wish of the 

House he'would retire, and leave the mat- 
ter to its decision. (A laugh). © - 
_ Lord Joun Russext concurred in the 


‘opinion of the righthon. Member forCam-}" 


_ bridge that the motion should not bé 
“ “persevered in. 


Wiaxttite ‘Fatrions. 


\hon. Méniber “had “infire 


a 


be] 
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rightly’the’ right‘ hon: Batonét had tin. 
self intréduceda law making it rulbipta 
one geritleman’td shodt another. 

“Sir Ropert Peet’ cémplaitied’ that the 
in* 
with ‘a blunt instrament. (A wih), a 

IRISH TITHES, 

Lord Jown’ Russeis gave’ notice that 
he ‘would;°on “Monday next, bring” the 
question ‘of appropriation forward, and 
that he’would on’that occasion persevere 
in his notice’ for a call of the Horse, 
He, therefore, trasted*that ‘the rigit hon, 
Baronet would not: proeéed any further 
in his tithe measure until after that period. 

Sir'R. Peetwas sorry thatthe practice 
Was gaining’ ground’ of’ proceeding” with 
motidns’ on ‘supply=nights. But as*the 
hoble’Lord ‘attached wmpofttance to the 
‘present motion he’ should ‘not offer any 
objection} but protested against this being 
‘taken ‘as’ a°precedent ;* and: although it 
'was'a’ matterof the-greatest importance 
that 'the® bill ‘should bee got through as 
quickly as possible, owing tothe situation 
of the clergy im reference’'to the’ act of 
Parliament; which made it'imperative on 
the Government to enforce the repay- 
mént"of the instalments; yet he would 
not proceed with ‘the second reading of 
‘the’ bill untilafter Monday. 

After a‘few words from’ Lord: Jou 
Russetr, the report, on the motion of 
Sir R. Peel, was*brought up. 

Mr. Hume’said’that’ the investment of 
any portion of money in land for the 
benefit of the clergy would, in his opinion, 
be the greatest misfortune that could be- 
fal the country. This principle was 
maintained by the last Parliament, and 
he fully concurred in its wisdom and pro 
priety. He waved, however, his objec 
tion upon the understanding that the 
right honourable Baronet would not pro 
ceed another step without giving him 4 
opportunity of doing so. 

Mr. Gistorne ‘inquired whether the 
clause’ in reference to the’ instalmen's 
would be introduced in the present bill? 
Sir R. Peetu replied in the. affirmative. 
‘Mr. O’Conwett was of opinion that 
the debt’ of & million ought to be rem!" 
ted, and‘hé would most’tertainly suppo™ 
it, because it‘would* relieve the: people o! 





"MrT. ArrWoob said if he recolledted 
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occasion told the House that not more 
than thirty or forty applications were 
made to him for military aid on behalf of 
the Protestant clergy, but he (Mr. 


or Ireland from the payment of this money. 
With respect to the other part.of the bill, 
he would tell the right hon. Baronet that 
it would still leave the people subject to 



















: all the abuses of the tithe-system under/O’Connor) knew that country better than 
another, name, because either the landlord|the right hon. Baronet. He also knew 
or the ecclesiastical commissioner would) the doings of the clergy from a tolerably 

at be empowered to distrain for the amount|long personal experience, and he woald 

e fm, ofthetithes. (Hear). They were, there-jsay that the people would not submit te 

id fore, not advaneing one. single inch by|their grinding oppressions. He would 

re the present bill in the pacification of|therefore warn the Government against 

@, Ireland; and he now warned them to] proceeding with 2 bill which would. not 

h, beware, lest by mixing up tithes with | give satisfaction to the Irish nation, and 

er rents, as this bill would do, they would|the failure of which would have the effect 

d, not be exciting an opposition against rents| of rendering their justice cowardice and 

ne as well as tithes. their mercy caprice. When other coun-+ 

h Mr. Gisporne objected to the clause}tries required relief Ministers were the 

e respecting the instalments, on the ground | first themselves to yield it. They gave 

ie that it was inconsistent with the forms of| compensation to purchase the freedom of 

y the’House, the right hon. Baronet having|the West India slaves; they also gave 

g withdrawn the resolution in committee. jredress to the Dissenters, but nothing 

it _ Sir R. Pest said he would not persevere} was done voluntarily or graciously for 

e if the hon. Member objected, but he} Ireland. (Hear, hear). The House 

s would give notice in a committee of sup-|should bear in mind that the composition 

MN ply. was taken when the price of a bushel of 

Qf _. Mr. Warsurton thought that the bill] wheat was double what it was at present, 

a ought to be presented without the money| This composition, therefore, would never 

clauses. be paid. He also observed that it was 

d Mr. F. O’Connor objected altogether, }not the humanity of the clergy that pre- 

f ‘as he ever should do, to the principle of|vented the collection of tithes, but the 
the bill. The honourable Member for the| moral union of the people. Could the 

, ' University (Lefroy) would recollect the} House then suppose that when tithe be- 

& discussion which took place in the House,/came a stock-jobbing fund it could be 


immediately after the death of the Rev.}collected by any set of adventurous spe- 
‘Mr. Fergusson, and he (Mr. O’Conhor)/culators who might enlist’ under the ban- 
“would appeal to him whether he did not/ners of the church ? a 
‘then state that the question was not so] Sir H. Harpsner boped-the hon: Mem- 
‘much one of amount as the oppression| ber would not consider that he was treat- 
‘made of collection. He (Mr. O’Connor)| ing him with disrespect ; but he was sure 
objected last year to the measure of mak-/the House would not expect. that he 
jing the land chargeable with the amount}should answer the speech of the hon. 
r tithes in the shape of tax or any other} Member, asthe army estimates were fixed 
: ; he felt the same objection now,|for this evening. This, however, in jus- 
for he would assure the House that, if the}tice to the Irish clergy, he would say; that 
present bill once became law, every indi-|he had received several letters from cler- 
| vidual connected with ‘the levying of so|gymen in Ireland objecting to recover 
obnoxious an impost, be it in the shape) their tithes by an armed foree, and ex- 
‘of a rent-charge or otherwise, from pressing their wish to accept of any sum 
meanest process-server to the ‘highest|rather than have recourse to such yexteg~:/+m 
‘dignitary of the church, wobld be’ subject) mities. (Hear, bear). SUR Bae 
to the odium attendant on its collection.| Mr. Fixn made some,pbsetvatior No 
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, Would then, he would ask, the House} which were not intelligilfi¢: im ,the ae 
. permit such a system to be ‘pursued ?/lery, | | ef le 
The right hon. Baronet, who bad been for} Mr. Diverr would oppisé; .by’every. > S/a 
@ hort time in Ireland, had on a former}means which the forms Qi \ anh id 
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| “>, “Upon their heads and those of their friends 


“{Cries of Oh, oh). °° The House was told 
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would permit, the clause exempting the 
clergy of Ireland from the repayment of 
the million. 

Sir Samuen Wuattey could not agree 
‘with the hon. Member for Dublin, or the 
hon. Member for Cork, who proposed 
that the million should be remitted to the 
Irish clergy, and who now appeared in the 
character of advocates of that reverend 
body, stating that all contributions would 
be thankfully received. Asc an English 
representative he protested against any 
clause which would remit this money, be- 
cause it was not lent to the poor people 
of Ireland, but to the clergy of a rich and 
bloated church. He wished that the ques- 
tion had been settled before the army es- 
timates came before the House, and be- 
fore troops should be voted to uphold this 
church. 

Mr. Suei declared himself strongly 
against the remission of the million sterl- 
ing to the Irish clergy. 

Sir Rosert Pest hoped honourable 
Members would not judge that and other 
questions at that moment, as the proper 
time for the consideration of them would 
soon arrive. 

Mr. Barron said it was astonishing 
how right hon. Gentlemen’s opinions had 
changed with their situations and places, 
especially those of the right hon. Baronet 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the gallant Secretary for Ireland, who, on 
the 30. of July, 1834, declared that 
until the Government had vindicated the 
law, the landlords of Ireland could not in 
justice be called upon to take the pay- 
‘ment of tithes upon themselves. Their 
‘friends in the House of Lords had re- 

jected a measure which would have satis- 
‘fied the people of Ireland, and rendered 
“it unnecessary to have again come down 
-to the House; and it was on account of 
‘that rejection that the people of England 
“were called upon to! pay the million. 


‘the chief recommendation of the present 
“bill was, that it was so very like the last, 
and therefore that the Whigs could not 
‘oppose it, ‘ast was the very child of their 
ow Pry. he ereepeery that the men 
d rejected that last bill were guil 
caf the ; fs at Rathcormac, amithey 
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the present misery and wretchedness in 
Ireland must fall. 

Mr. Suaw denied that either with 
respect to this or any other measure his 
opinion had of late undergone any 
change ; and, with great respect, did not 
think the hon. Member who had just sat 
down understood any one of the tithe bills 
that had been introduced to the House, 


Sir H. Harpince said he had never 
heard such vulgar impudence as had been 
uttered by the hon. Member for Water- 
ford. (Cries of Order, and great uproar). 


Mr. Bakron treated the gallant Gen- 
tleman’s exclamation with the most utter 
contempt. (Immense confusion). 

Lord Joux Russe.u said some few 
words, but was inaudible. 

Sir H. Haroinee thought he should 
be unworthy of the position he then held 
in the House did he not at once pronounce 
the hon. Gentleman’s charge totally uo- 
founded and untrue. 

Mr. Barron believed in his conscience 
the charge to be true, and that no other 
motive but the love of place had wrought 
so great a change in the present Govern- 
ment. 

The Spgaker said the freedom of de- 
bate could not be better preserved thau 
by the observance of decorum, and could 
never be at a greater distance than when 
honourable Members allowed themselves 
to use expressions which they must after- 
wards repent of. The words or expres- 
sions employed by the hon. Member for 
Waterford ought not, in his (the Speaker's) 
judgment, to have been used, and he re- 
gretted that he had not interfered earlier 
than he had done. As those expressions 
were offensive as applied against the 
House, he hoped the hon. Member would 
at once retract them. 

Mr. Barron said he never spoke of any 
individual in particular, but of the Govert 
ment, and therefore (we understood him) — 
did not think there was need for apology. 
(Loud cries of Order, order). 


An Hon. Memasr, in the name of bis 
constituents, declared that with regard ( 
this measure the Government pursued 4 
course of procedure in gross derelictio2 
of their former principles. 





to ena 


The Speaker here made some observ4- 
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tions, the purport of which we could not 
catch, 


Mr. Barron regretted that he had 
made use of any expression offensive to 
the House, and retracted it. 


Sir H. Harpince had not the slightest 
objection in saying that since the hon. 
Member had withdrawn those expressions, 
he also sincerely regretted that he had 
been too warm upon the moment. 


Colonel Evans, totally divested of all 
personal application, entirely concurred 
in the charge made by the hon. Member 
for Waterford against the Government of 
a political dereliction of principle. As he 
had used very strong expressions on the 
hustings with regard to their conduct, he 
now took the opportunity of repeating 
them in the House, as a sort of bravado 
appeared to him to have been used to 
frighten hon. Members from declaring 
their sentiments upon the point. He must 
be allowed to say, the right. hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for Ireland had no just right 
to have recourse to such means, which he 


-had used in the case of Lord London- 


derry. When the original motion was 
brought forward nothing was uttered of- 
fensive to the personal character of the 
noble Marquis, yet 

An hon. Member rose to order, and 
ventured to ask whether the subject just 
introduced had any reference to Irish 
tithes ? (Hear, hear). 

Mr. W. W. Wynn most distinctly said, 
he considered it contrary to the first order 
of the House to refer to words spoken in 





a former debate. (Hear). 


The Spgaxker concurred in the correct- 
ness of the right honourable gentleman’s 
Opinion. 

, Col. Evans said that reference to past 
debates was matter of every day occur- 
rence ; but what he complained of was, 
that the right hon. and gallaut Gentleman 
did, a night or two ago, unnecessarily 
advert to a previous debate, and took 
upon himself unprovokedly and most gra- 
tuitously to declare, that if anybody dur- 


‘ing that previous debate had used any 


words disereditable to the character of the 
noble Marquis he should have felt himself 


called upon to defend him. 


‘The Speaker felt it most expedient for 


hon. Members to consider what question 
was then before the House. _ 


Colonel Evans said, that several tran- 
sactions had taken place, particularly 
within the last two or three days, to in- 
duce him to think that the conduct of the 
present Ministers had been discreditable 
to them in their public character. In the 
question now before the House there was 
a total dereliction from previous princi- 
ple; and as “‘ confidence” was so often 
spoken of, he really should like to know 
to what part of the House the Govern- 
ment could appeal to, looking at their 
conduct for the last six or eight years, 
and comparing it with their present. 
Was the appeal made to hon. Members 
who sat behind the Treasury bench in the 
corner? Was it to the Gentlemen who 
had so long resisted the claims of the 
Dissenters that the Government who had 
just brought forward its relief bill could 
could appeal with confidence ? Was it 
to “ the section” they appealed ? Per- 
haps it was to the ‘‘ expediency men,” 
persons who, like themselves turned round 
to comply with, as they termed it, the 
expediency of the moment? But the 
present Government’s days were num- 
bered, and he believed the country had 
seen all the reforms they would grant it. 


Sir Henry Harpince thought that 
when the House recollected his relation- 
ship and intimate connexion with the 
Marquis of Londonderry as a soldier, 
they would feel him entitled to express 
himself ready to vindicate that nobleman’s 
private honour. 


Colonel Evans said it did not occur to 
him that the word ‘‘ vindicate ’”’ had been 
used by the gallant Member, but he 
thought he had assumed a more hostile 
disposition. But he (Colonel Evans) pro- 
tested against the continuance of that 
system (hear, hear), against the gallant 
secretary’s getting up and saying, “‘ If 
any hon. Member had said so and so I. 
would have done so and so.”’ The gal- 
lant officer had no occasion to prove his 
valour, for his character stood high; but 
he begged leave to tell lim that those 
sort of expressions were no.great proofs 
of valour. (Hear, hear). o 








Mr. J. Gratraw hoped the debate 
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might be resumed, for he saw no end of 
hon. Members ‘explaining. - 

Sir H. Harpincs assured the gallant 
officer and the House that nothing but 
his interest for the welfare of his country 
had induced him. to take office. 

» Mr. Meruuen hoped the House would 
take his advice,.and: proceed: with the 
business.of the country. .... 

-. Sir .E. Kwarcusuut said. the unneces- 
sary. animadversions of the hon. Member 
for Waterford had unfortunately pro- 
duced.warmth of expressions. on: the part 
of his right hon. Friend, and had led to 
the interposition of the Speaker. He 
expressed the general feeling of the 
House, he believed, when.he said he re- 
gretted that the deference the Speaker 
was entitled to had. not been paid him at 
a.more early period than it had. There 
was no feeling on the part of the Govern- 
ment to: bully: hon. Members; all it 
wished for was to: maintain its own opi- 
nions, and to vindicate them. _ It knew the 
firm position it held:in the House, and 
the still firmer position in the opinion of 
the public, and was determined, as far as 
possible, to.do its: duty. 

_An hon..Memaer thought. the Opposi- 
tion side of the House. might. find out 
inconsistency without looking. far. from 
home, for he recollected that when. the 
hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. D. W. 
Harvey), on. the Catholic question, said 
he looked forward to Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, not upon its own merits, but for the 
opportunity it would open for the better 
use and direction of church-property in 
that country, the right hon. Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. Spring Rice) declared 
he would vote against the measure if he 
thought it would have the effect of ap- 
plying church-property to other than its 
then uses. 

ON A MOTION FOR A COMMITTEE 
ABOUT ORANGEMEN. 

Mr. Warp was glad-that the Govern- 
ment had consented to this Committee ; 
but he did not see how the object of the 
Government could be carried into effect 
by excluding from the Committee honour- 
able Members who had strong feelings on 
the subject to be considered by the Com- 


. 


mittee. He had very g feelings in 
reference to the state of Ireland : et if 


he had, lie only followed’ thé’ views enter. 
‘tained by a noble Lord now in office (Lord 
Mahon), who liad a work attrituted to 
him, called, ‘* Fhree Months in Ireland 
or Letters by a Protestant.” In thig 
work there was an eloquent denunciation 
of the Orange system, and of its ruinous 
effects upon the condition of Ireland, 
(Lord Mahon denied being the author of 
the work in question). He could assure 
the noble Lord that the book was sold 
under the sanction of the noble Lord’s 
name; and he would further observe, 
that in his opinion, the sentiments con- 
tained in that book reflected the highest 
credit on its author. 

Lord Maton claimed the indulgence 
of the House while he replied to an attack 
which had been made upon him by the 
hon. Member for St. Albans. (Cries of 
No, no). He could assure the House 
that he was not the author of the book in 
question. He called upon all who knew 
him to say if he was one who was likely 
to. have swerved from his principles. The 
hon. Member who thus attacked him was 
not himself wholly free from censure, for 
very serious charges had been advanced 
against him. (Hear, and cries of Oh.) 

Mr. Warp said that the noble Lord 
who had deprecated personal attacks was 
himself the first to make a most gross and 
wanton attack upon him. (Hear, hear). 
He (Mr. Ward) admitted that matters 
occurred in reference to the Mexican 
mission that were painful to him. He 
admitted that he committed an error; 
but Mr. Canning, in the very last letter 
that he had from him, said that he (Mr. 
Ward) stood as high in his opinion thea 
as he had ever done. (Hear, hear, hea‘). 
And what was the charge which the no 
ble Lord; who, flushed with’ his few weeks 
of office (hear, hear); seemed to take # 
much offenceat?. Why, that the author 
ehip of a pamphlet was attributed to hia, 
the writing in which would have dove 
credit to his pen and ta his. feelings 
(Hear, hear). Thé-noble Lord had made 
an attack upon him, which he was sue 
the noble I ord, upon consideration, would 
feel sorry for; and’ if he consulted Mr. 
Planta he’ would find that nothing that 
he had done affected either his personal 





of his political character, (Hear, hea’). 
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Lord\Msuon admitted that. what. had 
occurred to the hon. Member affected 
neither his personal or his political cha- 
racter, and he had to express his regret 
to.the hon. Member and to the House 
that he had been betrayed into, expres- 
sions that could have given pain to the 
hon. Member. | 


This should.all be read.with great. at- 
tention, and, the reader should guard him- 
self against, wishing to take part on erther 
side. It is,for the people,to.stand and 
logk, on, and judge of the.parties, by. what 
they hear and see. It is by taking a part 
in the thing that the people injure them- 
selyes ; look on, and say ‘“‘ well done” to 
him who strikes hardest, let it be which 
side it will. 

IRISH CHURCH-PROPERTY. 

Lorp Jonn Russe xv brings om his 
motion next Monday, with a call of the 
House; and this motion is to determine 
whether, or not, this present Parliament 
will alienate Church-property. I hope it 
will determine to alienate it in any man- 
ner and any quantity that it pleases; 
though I am satisfied that it must all be 
alienated before there will again be peace 
and content in this kingdom. 
















“ar 


PENSION-LIST. 


Mr. Cray asked Mr: Harvey on 
he 23., whether he intended to persevere 
in his motion (for the 7. of May) relative 
to the swarms of pensioners ; and I was 
lad to hear Mr. Harvey answer, that 
he positively would persevere, and on 
hat day. This is the motion to try the 
rties. Mr, Ciay wanted to bring on 
is motion about the Corn Bill. Thatis 
ery well, too; but it is a mere nothing 
compared with Mr. Harvey's motion; 
that’s the motion which will try the par- 
ies to the quick. That is a motion for 
Matting down the apple-tree; and the 
tsult will show us whether the parties 
e changed their character; whether 
ither of them will be for touching of 
hose ‘immense sums which these pen- 
now take from the country; 
mounting in the whole to a great désl 
bre than ail the poor-rates; and nine- 
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form Bill.” 


** broughtin by Lord Joba 
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tenths of it coming. out.of the earnings of 
the working-people. 





MUTILATION, OF THE REFORM 
BILL. 


We had constantly ringing in our ears, 
at the time when the King turned out the 
Whigs in disgrace; we had constantly 
ringing in our ears, the allegaticn, that, 
amongst other things, the new faction 
would set to work to “‘ mutilate the Re- 
There can be no doabt 
that the tax-paying clauses of the Retorm 
Bill were intended to make the number 
of voters as small as possible; 80 also the 
shilling to be paid for registration; and 
how effectual these provisions have been 


for the intended purpose, we all know 


very well, The disqualifications having 
been so numerous as, upon an average of 
England, to lessen the number of voters in 
a degree of one-third. 

Lord Jonw Russevv has brought io, 
and is carrying on, a bill, entitled, a 


¢ Bill for the more effectual Reyistra- 


tion of Voters.” Inthe preamble of the 
bill, there is not, [ believe, a single word 
about anything but the more effectual 
registration of voters ; but the bill con- 
tains a good deal besides mere matter 
about the registration of voters; and if 
this bill pass, whether Lord Joun 
intend it or not, it appears to me, 
that there will be a real mutilation of 
the Reform Bill; and if this should be © 
the case, and proposed by the ‘Whigs, ’ 
and adopted by the Tories, it willbe as 
curious an occurrence, as perhaps ever 
took place, even. in the history of these 


wrangling factions. Upon this ‘subject [ ' 


have received a letter from a very intelli- ’ 


gent correspondent, which | shall insert 


here, and then add a few remarks of my ° 


“ London, 21. March, 1835. 
“Sirn,—My object .in ,troubling you 


‘¢ with a letter is to, nen of a. bill 
ussell, called, : 


‘*+* A Bill for the more.effectual Regis- 


Own. 


‘< * tration of Persons entitled to Vote: 
"in the Election of Members. to serve: 
***in Parliament in England and. 
*<* Wales.’ ‘this bill is prioted, and 


“< amongst the ‘ orders of the day’ it stood 
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‘¢ for a second reading, but did not come 
‘‘on, nor will it now be read a second 
‘time until next Wednesday. 
** According to the New Reform Bill, 
‘‘ which is now the law of the land, any 
‘* person (see clause 27) who rents even a 
“* part of a house in any city or borough 
** to the amount of 101. a year, és entitled 
‘on certain conditions, to vote for Mem- 
‘* bers ef Parliament. 
** According to clause 28 it is not ne- 
‘* cessary to have lived a year inthe same 
“* house, but only that it be of the same 
“* yearly rent and in immediate succes- 
** s2on, and in the same city or borvugh ; 
‘* that is to say, that the person claiming 
“‘ to be on the list of voters, shall, for the 
‘* whole year, not have lived in any house 
‘‘ for which he has paid less than 101. a 
** year. 
“ According to clause 29, if I rent a 
‘‘ piece of land in any city or borough 
‘* returning Members to Parliament, and 
* there be any sort of building on it, and 
“‘ the rent of the whole be of the value of 
‘ten pounds a year, |, on certain condi- 
** tions (i. e. claiming to be rated to the 
“ poor ; claiming to be registered, &c.) 
‘‘ have a right to yote for Members of 
** Parliament. 
‘* Now, Lord Jonn Russe xt, in the 
*¢ 30th clause of his proposed act repeals 
**s0 much of the Reform Act (being 2. of 
* William IV., cap. 45) as gives persons 
** like myself the right to vote, on account 
“of renting a part of a house to the 
*‘ amount of 10/. a year. 
** And in the 31. clause of Lord John 
“* Russell’s proposed act, the right to vote 
“‘is taken from a person, unless he have 
“lived the whole year on the premises 
** for which he claim. 
** And ‘by the 32. clause of this pro- 
** posed act, a person vow having a right 
“*to vote on account of a piece of land 
“and a house, rented by him to the 
““amount of ten pounds a year, will lose 
‘*that right unless the Louse, or such 
“‘Jand be worth 5/. So that if the land 
““be worth 9/. 10s. a year, and the house 
**be worth only 4/. 10s., such renter will 
“not have the franchise if Lord John’s 
** bill take effect. 
“1 will only add, that Lord John be- 
“longs to that party, whose great objec- 


“jection to the Tories again coming into 
‘* power, was the assumed certainty that 
“they would attempt to mutilate the 
‘* Reform Bill. 

‘* Here is not an attempt, sir: here is 
“a reality: here is a doing of the thing 
‘‘ itself: here is an actual mutilation of 
** the bill, One would hope that Lord 
* John Russell does not perceive the effect 
** of his bill; but whether he do, or not, 
‘* that effect must be to diminish the num- 
‘* ber of voters, and, therefore, to mutilate 
“the bill; and if once a beginning be 
‘* made in this work, who is to tell us 
‘** where it will stop. 

“ T am, Sir, 
“* Your most obedient humble servant, 


TA 


I agree with my correspondent with 
regard to the tendency of this bill. With 
regard, indeed, to the inevitable effect of 
it; for it must diminish the number of 
voters, and it must, therefore, be consi- 
dered as a mutilation of the Reform Bill. 
I agree with my correspondent also, in 
hoping (and, indeed, I must believe the 
fact) that Lord Joun Russexi does 
not perceive the tendency of this new 
bill; for, even if I entertained, which I 
do not entertain, an opinion of his total 
want of sincerity; still the thing is s0 
flagrant, that I must believe him to be 
destitute of common sense, before I could 
believe him capable of intending to pro- 
duce the effects which this bill will ine- 
vitably produce; and I should hope, that 
his lordship, being made to perceive the 
real tendency of his bill, wiil be induced 
so to alter it as to remove the solid ob- 
jections, so clearly stated by my core 
spondent. 

I cannot, upon this occasion, omit 0 
make an observation. or two, of a more 
general character. The Reform Bill 
proceeds upon the principle, that property 
is to be represented, and not persons. 
will not, in this place, enter into an argu 
ment to show that the single journey: 
man, or labourer, whose earnings amount 
to probably forty or fifty pounds a yea 
for himself, besides as much more as he 
earns for hisemployer to add to the wealth 
of the country. I will net, in this place, 
enter into this argument, which, howevel, 
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is so firmly placed on principles of rea- 
son and justice, that it finally must pre- 
vail; but I will, fur the present, confine 
myself to lodgers, who, in hundreds of 
thousands of instances, have, upon the 
property-principle, a much clearer right 
to vote; a much greater stake in the 
country; are much more valuable to the 
country, and are much more interested 
in its welfare, than the mere renters of 
houses. 

Some time ago, there was an applica- 
tion made by Mr. Benyamin TiLiy 
of St. Bripe’s parishin Freet Streer, 
an account of which application, and of 
the result of it, was published in the 
newepapers, and which account | thought 
so valuable that | preserved it, and it was 
as follows : 


LODGERS—HAVE THEY A RIGHT 
TO VOTE? 


REVISING BARRISTERS’ CouRT, Oct.4, 
(Before Mr. Tomson). 
Extension of the Franchise. 


“* On the list for the parish of St. Bride 
** being submitted for revision, 

“‘ Mr. Benjamin Tilly claimed to be 
*¢ placed on the list, his qualification being 
“the occupancy ofa first-floor at No. 19, 
“* Primrose-hill, Salisbury-square, for 
“« which he paid a higher rent than 10/, 
“a year. 

“ The Barrister inquired if the floor, 
** occupied by the claimant, was separate 
** and distinct from the rest of the build- 
“ ing — in short, were the doors of his 
“ apartments the only ones between such 
** apartments and the street * 

‘* Mr. Tilly said that there was cer- 
** tainly a door next the street, and in- 
** quired whether his claim was not as 
** good as that of a person renting cham- 
** bers in the Temple and other inns of 
“‘law, they being lodgers like himself, 
“and yet they have the franchise ? 

** The Barrister said that the absence 
“of an outer door at the entrance of the 
“ building in the inns of law made each 
“‘ chamber, or set of chambers, a sepa- 
“rate house ; that they were, in fact, so 
** many houses built one on the other, 
“and became, by that means, separate 
“ habitations. 
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“* Mr. Tilly: Then I am to understand 
*« that it is the non-existence of a street- 
** door to a house that gives the right of 
“voting to 102. lodgers, and that, if [ 
“can only persuade my landlord to get 
‘* rid of the encumbrance of a street-door, 
“that will confer on me the elective 
‘* franchise? (A langh). 

** The learned Barrister said that such 
‘* was his opinion at present, and that he 
‘“* had no doubt, if houses were built after 
‘“* the manner of the chambers in the inns 
« of law, the franchise must be extended 
“ to lodgers. 

“The Vestry-clerk, who appeared on 
“ the part of the parish for the purpose of 
‘* resisting the claim, said that the claim 
‘“* was resisted on different grounds than 
“that of the claimant being a 104, 
** lodger. 

** The Barrister inquired if Mr, Tilly 
‘‘had given the proper notice, The 
“ vestry - clerk stated that he had 
“‘ given the proper notice as specified in 
“the Reform Act, but that the parish of 
“St. Bride had a local Act, by which 
“* the parish-oflicers were compelled to 
“* make the rate for the poor quarterly, 
** which was always done by the third or 
“fourth of the month, commencing the 
** quarter, which, when once made, can-~ 
** not be altered, and that, therefore, the 
“ officers could not put him on the rate 
** then due. 

“ Mr. Tilly denied that it was neces- 
“sary for him to be absolutely rated ; 
** for in clause 30 of the Reform Act it is 
“said, ‘thatif the overseers shall neglect 
‘*¢or refuse to put the name of such 
‘‘¢ claimant on the rate, such occupier 
‘«€shall, nevertheless be deemed to have 
“ * been rated.’ 

‘* The Barrister said that that was true, 
‘‘ but it could not have been intended 
“* that the parish- officers should be called 
** on to do that which a local Act of their 
‘own prevents the possibility of their 
** doing. | 

“ The Claimant expressed disvatisfac- 
“ tion at his notice being frustrated by a 
“local Act, about which the public never 
“heard before. If there should luckil 
“be an election within the year, | sh 


“« certainly tender my vote before the 
“ returning-olficer. , 
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“« The Barrister : You can do:so, and d 
“‘ would advise:you to do it; and if a 
“‘ committee .be appointed, | think. you 
‘* will have a right to be heard before 
“‘them. But J must dismiss your claim 
“‘ on the ground of insufficiency of notice; 
“** and, as I see that.your object is to try 
“* the question of the right of the 10/. 
“lodgers (which is a very important 
** question, and one about which | would. 
‘‘ give you my advice how to act were 
“« that the question before me), I would 
** advise you to give notice immediately to 
“* the overseers of your claim to be on 
“‘the list for the next year, and then 
“« that question must be decided.” 


Now, can it be pretended that the 
Reform Bill meant to shut out persons 
like Mr: Titty? If it did intend it,.its 
intention was most fraudulent and _infa- 
mous; but if we take the proper words, 
asd the fair and natural construction of 
the -bill, it did not intend it. Even this 
case, however, shows, that there wanted 
a’correction and explanation of the bill. 
It was, therefore, very right that.a bill 
should be brought in for the purpose, of 
“*‘ more effectual registration”; but. if 
this bill, when passed, shall be found 
actually to tend to diminish the number 
of voters at elections, what shall we not 
have a right to presume, to think, and, to 
say, of the author of that bill? However, 
Ihave no doubt. that Lord Joun.Rus. 
SELL, when he sees the tendency of the 
bill, will either alter it,.or drop it alto- 

er; though that. something ought to 
done is very clear. 


— | in ai 





** NATIONAL DEBT.” 


I HAYE given notice of amotion in the 
House of Commons .for proposing ao 
equitable adjustment with regard to this 
debt; or, at least, some measure to 
exempt from the payment of the interest 
of it, all persons, except, the holders .of 
real property. 1 perceive that there is a 
petitiun coming from Mancuester, and 
one; believe from OunHaM, in accord. 

ace. with my intended motiga. _ I, there- 
we, republish, in the present number of 
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‘arguments in suppert.of this my propngi- 
tion, to every part of which letter | 
beseech the attention of my: readers, it 
being clear to me that, if we do not come 
to a just decision on this paint, very great 
mischiefs must speedily arise. 


LETTER fll. 


Bolt-court, 25. September, 1833, 


Sir,—In the. preceding letter, I took 
you off the red herring: scent, and, in 
putting you on the true scent, showed 
pyou, that it was the bushel of wheat; 
that it was the gentleman's standard, and 
not the Jew’s standard, the market price 
of gold, that you ought to have been 
guided by. There now remains .tu be 
proved the third and the fourth proposi- 
tions, stated at the outset of the-afore- 
mentioned letter; namely, 

III. That the nation has paid the fund- 
holders something nearly double the 
amount that it ought to have paid 
them, and .that it continues’ to pay 
them at.this rate at present. 

IV. That if this rate of payment be not 
soon put a stop.to, there will not be 
anestablished church and a House of 
Lords in existence, in not a great 
many years from.this, day. 

Beginning with the THirp, ,it is, in 
fact, already proved to all those who do 
not think that. good faith requires. that a 
man who has borrowed a bushel of wheat 
should give two bushels of wheat in re- 
turn; and to those who are unjust enough 
or unflinchingly stupid enough to enter 
tain such an-opinion, all fact and all ar- 
gument must be thrown away. But, the 
Jews endeavour to puzzle us, and they do 
puzzle stupid and besotted persons, by 
telling us, that those who lent their mo- 
ney, before the depreciation began, lent 
it in sterling gold, and not in yile and in- 


famous paper. I shall .by-and by have 


enough. to say upon the. nature of this 
lending ; upon the, fraudulentness of the 
transaction from the beginning to the 
end; of the. base. usuriousness of the 


whole affair: I shall, have to show and 


shall show that,.even. supposing, the loan 
to have a bona-fide, loan; and sup- 


Register, my third and last letter to|‘posing that the nation, a hundred years 


Mr. Stuart 











ORTLEY, containing the/'ago, had a right to contract debts to be 
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paid by us of the present day; I shall 

suppose that all this is so; suppose it I 

shall merely for argument’s sake; andin 

ofder to show that your ignorance is, 

“unflinching,” even updn this hypo- 

thesis ; which hypothesis I shall, before I 

have done, tear to the very rags, and 

blow into the air. 

I will not, like you, go poking about 
the price of stocks; I will not go to 
’Change-alley, but let you go there, and 
keep company with the devil and the 
Jews, if you choose to do it. I will come 
to something sensible; something that 
we all understand or ought to under- 
stand ; and will refer to documents which 
your father has had passing through his 
hahds ever since he has been a man. It 
is not with the “‘ price of stocks,” or 
with the Three per Cents. or Four per 
Cents. or with any other of the devilish stuff 
that we have todo. What we have to do 
with, is what we have to pay ; our affair 
is, not with exchanges, price of gold, 
mint-price, market-price, per cents. or 
any of the infernal rubbish, but with the 
amount of taxes, which we have to pay 
annually as the interest of this atrocious 
atid infernal debt. Well, then, my York- 
shire lad, fix your eyes on the following 
facts : 

Annual charge on account 
of . debt, indluding out- 
standing debt, and every 
_ thing, in the year 1792 . 

Annual charge on account 
of debt, including as above, 
since 1818 30,000,000 


Look well at this statement. Everything 
belonging to ‘the debt is included in the 
nine millions ; and if we include in the 
like manner in the latter case, the sum 
has been above thirty millions a year, 
ever since the year 1818. Now, observe, 
the borrowing of the money was going 
on'from 1793 to 1816;: and during that 
time the price of wheat was more than 
dowblé what it had been from the time 
thatthe debt commnienced,’ in'1694, to 
the year 1792. Then this borrowing was 
going’ on ; I mean the’ depreciated bor- 


Wing, was ¢ on for twenty-three 
fears; bod, uri 
depreciated 


£ 
9,000,000 


‘the borrowing’ in that 
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was contracted, to raise the interest froth 
nine millions a year to thirty millions a 
year. Now, it is very certain, that the 
old fundholder, the old Jew and usurer, 
that lent or pretended to lend his money 
to the nation before 1792, was, from 1793 
to'1818, both ‘inclusive ; that is to say, 
twenty-six years, receiving only one-half 
of'what he called his due; because he 
was only receiving as much as could buy 
half the quantity of wheat which could 
have been bought with the same money 
before the year 1792. Then, the whole 
of the interest of the nine millions which 
we paid during that twenty-six years 
having amounted to two hundred and 
thirty-four millions, we paid, allowing 
this hypothesis to be. good, a hundred 
and eighteen millions too little to these 
old fundholders during the twenty-six 
years up to 1818, inclusive. 

Very well ; now see how we have been 
over-paying, in the case of the thirty 
millions a year. We have paid in inte- 
rest, since 1819 inclusive, nine millions 
@ year in the first place, for the old Jews ; 
the old ‘* glorious revolution” Jews ; 
and we have also been paying twenty-one 
millions a year to the Pittite or Tory or 
mongrel or Devil-Jews; to the bonus 
Jéws, and all that abominable swarm, 
hatched by Pitt and hiserew. They lent 
their money, as they call it, during the 
twenty-six years of depreciation; they 
lent it during a time that a pound would 
buy twice as much wheat as it will buy 
now, thongh there is a corn-bill to make 
wheat dear. Multiply the twenty one 
millions by fourteen, the number of years. 
that we have thus been paying: you will 
find that we have paid them two hundred 
and ninety four millions during that time, 
Divide it and you will find that we have 
paid them a hundred and forty seven mil- 
lions too much. Deduct the hundred . 
and eighteen millions which you say we 
have paid the old Jews too little, and 
which we have paid them too little accord 
ing to their cunning and your stupid view. 
of the matter; deduct this, contend that. 
national faith requires that we should 
take a handred and eighteen millions from’ 
one bunch of them, and give these mil-« 
lidng to another bunch of them ; contend, 
** unflinching ” son of a lord, that this is 
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right and reasonable and just, and @ 
manded by national faith; contend -f 
this and make the deduction according] 
and even then this oppressed and toili 


the whole gang, twenty-nine millions tot 
much ; and we are now paying them tey 


millions five hundred thousand pounds 


a year too much. 

This is the great point. The past 
might possibly put up with ; but it is the 
future, it is the continuation of this atro- 
cious oppression. Stop now, to be ee 
give to those who lent their money duf- 
ing the time of depreciation the half g 
what they are now receiving; and th 
according to your principle, and acco 
ing to my facts; according to my une 
ing standard of value, you act justly. 

Thus have I proved that, even accorg- 
ing to your own principle, it was just, 6n 
the part of Sir James Granam, to p 
pose a reduction of thirty per ce 
taking both classes of fundholders to 
ther ; and as I said before, the only th 
which he did which was unjust was, 
omitting to propose the lopping off pen- 
sions, sinecures, and grants, and the re- 
payment of the money which the parsons 
had unjustly received. But sir, if such 
be the result of this discussion as far as 
relates to the mere debtor and creditor 
accounts, admitting the loans to have 
been bona-fide, and admitting the work- 
ing people of the present day bound to 
pay debts contracted by the Whigs in 
1694 ; if such be the result, making these 
admissions, what will the result be when 
we come to take the reasonable and just 
view of the matter. This view must be 
taken, however, in what I have to say 
upon the last proposition, viz. | 
IV. That, if this rate of payment be not 

soon put a stop to, there will not be 

an established church and a House 
of Lords in existence, in not a great 
many years from this day. 

Being at perfect liberty to commit 
plagiarism upon myself, I shall here be- 
gin by pretty freely robbing my own 
writings upon this subject, which I have 
the greater right to do, seeing that I am 

Constantly robbed by my brethren of the 
press; - argue thus: ‘‘ Genius, - or 
“* facility of writing,” say they, “is a 


people have paid the whole body of the a 
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gt. of God: what God gives to any 
2‘of us, he gives to us all ; and that 

e has no right in morality, and ought 

a: to have any in law, to appropriate 

he fruits of his literary labours to his 

yn exclusive: enjoyment; nor indeed 
thas be any right to enjoy them at all, 
ig any way whatsoever, until his poorer 
‘Brethren of the quill be amply pro- 
ed for.”’ I shall not stop to dispute 

i, doctrine ; it is quite sufficient for me 
to know by experience that it is acted 
upon ; and that all the “‘ race that write,” 
pHeining themselves to be of one family, 
rom me whatsoever and whensoever 
please, without any sort of ceremony. 

y therefore be allowed, I think, to 

a little from myself.; and, as you are 

a@ one of the “ race that write,” ten- 
der’ this little to you for your service; 
iffch I shall now do, from my Manchester . 





{lecture on the subject, adding here and 


‘there observations which I omitted at the 

imge, and when I have done that, offer 

further observations as the occasion 
appears to me to call for. 

If the Reform Bill do not lighten the 
burdens of the people, it is agreed on all 
hands that the bill will be of no use. We 
all agree, except Basincton MacavuLny 
perhaps, that unless the Reform Bill lead 
to measures of relief; unless it lead toa 
great taking off of taxes, it will be a mere 
mockery of the people; and that, like 
Catholic Eniancipation, it will make 
things worse than they were before. This 
is natural, for the nation wants the re- 
form because it is overburdened ; it has 
great hopes and expectations from this 
reform; and we all know what are the 
invariable consequences of sanguine €X- 
pectation disappointed. The labourer, 
who is discontented:at having nothing but 
potatoes, when he ought to have bacoD 
and bread, will not feel satisfied with 
those potatoes, upon merely being told 
that he has now got reform. ; 

To this we come, then; without a great 
lightening of our burdens, the reform 
will be a mere mockery; a temporary 
delusion, and a permanent. addition to 
the grounds of discontent. | The next 
thing then to be considered. is, bow this 
lightening of the burdens.of the people 





is to take place; and every one must 
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answer, that it cannot take place at all, 
and that it is an abuse of words to talk of 
it, unless there be an annihilation of the 
debt. When you hear men talk of re- 
trenchment and economy, as you will 
hear Babington Macauley, and others, 
and all the school of Brougham, and all 
the Whigs themselves, who are in power, 
and hear them at the same time declare 
their firm resolution not to touch the in- 
terest of the debt; declare that national 
faith, as they call it, must be kept sacred, 
though, by-the-by, their national faith 
means a most infamous plundering of 
the nation ; when you hear men talk 
thus, set them down as hypocrites or 
madmen; for, how is relief to come, ex- 
cept by a ceasing to pay interest on the 
debt.? ee 

Gentlemen, there are none of you, I 
am certain, crazy enough to suppose that 
the Ministers can pay this interest out of 
their own pockets; if you wish it to be 
paid, you must wish yourselves to pay it ; 
and if you wish this, there can be no 
diminution of our burdens; and the state 
vessel must go on, blundering about 
among the rocks, till it go to pieces. 
The case stands thus: The total clear 
amount of the revenue, after paying 
charges of collection and management, 
and all sorts of things, is stated by the 
Government to be forty-seven millions. 
This may be true, to be sure ; but I make 
ita rule never to believe any of their 
statements or returns. It may, however, 
be true, and we will take them upon their 
own showing. The expenses of collec- 
tion, together with other innumerable 
charges, direct and indirect, over and 
above this clear revenue, wouldstill bring 
the gross amount, squeezed: out of the 
people, to sixty millions; but, at any 
rate, it would bring it to fifty-six, Now, 
then, out of the forty-seven millions, 
thirty are taken for paying the dividends 
upon the debt, and paying the charges 
ofall. sorts relative to the debt. We 
must give the debt, half at least, of the 
expenses and charges attending the col- 
lection and. management of the revenue ; 
and that makes its annual cost thirty-four 
millions and one-half., This is still far 
from: being all that it costs; for out of 
the debt grows the necessity of this thun- 








dering standing army in time of peace. 
The debt causes the heavy taxes; these 
cause distress; distress causes discon- 
tent; violent discontent creates threat- 
ened commotion; and then it becomes 
the duty of the Government to have a 
force at hand to put dewn commotion, 
To cry out, therefore, against the stand- 
ing army being kept up in time of peace ; 
to inveigh against oppressive taxation, 
and to complain of distress and suffering, 
and starvation even, is to be stupidly 
unjust, as long as you keep up the idiot- 
like cry of national faith. 

_ Thus much, then, for the plea of ne- 
cessity; and, though Milton has called 
that the tyrant’s plea, it is only the ty- 
rant’s plea when it is false. In this case 
itis true; and it is, in fact, the plea of 
industry and want against all-devouring 
usury. But now for the justice of the 
propositions, even if we were to leave this 
plea of necessity out of the question, 
This robbery, as it is called, is really no 
more than imitating the practice of the 
wisest and most just of mankind. Many 
of you, gentlemen, well know that when So- 
lon became lawgiver of Athens he found that, 
ancient and famous republic in a tate of 
utter confusion and destitution ; he found 
it unable to make war against its enemies, 
unable to defend itself; and he found 
besides, that all the active and industrious 
persons in the community were ground 
down into a state of beggary and ruin 
by the wsurers, who had made a_ great 
part of the people in a great measure 
their actual slaves. Rome was in a simi- 
lar state, and from a similar cause, in the 
time.of Julius Cesar. Both of them re- 
sorted to an adjustment, which freed the 
people from the claws of the usurers, by | 
making these latter in some cases take a 
part of their demand, and in other cases 
relinquish the whole. But not to men- 
tion the kings of France, who repeatedly 
paid off the debts of the state by Hopping « 


off; directly or indirectly, the amount of _— 


the demands of its creditors; not to men-° 
tion these, who effected their purposes. 
by clippings of the coins, and by other 
tricks, upon an equality, in point of bases 
ness, with .the tricks that have. been, 
played here to lower or to raise again the 

value of money ; not to cite the example” 
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of these grand and shuffling monarques, 
let us come to our brethren across the 
Atlantic, who, having borrowed money to 
an enormous extent, for the purpose of 
effecting that ‘glorious revolution” 
which, until it had succeeded, we used to 
call “‘a foul and unnatural rebellion ” ; 
having borrowed of all sorts of people, of 
all ages and all sexes, an enormous sum 
of ‘money for this holy, or, as it would 
haye been, unholy purpose, and having 
effected that purpose, never paid one sin- 
gle farthing principal or interest of the 
borrowed money; it would have been a 
jest, indeed, to make a revolution in the 
name of liberty, and to have ended it by 
making all the people slaves to the 
usurers! But let us come to our own 
countrymen, and hear what illustrious 
persons amongst them have said upon 
the subject, and that our authorities may 
be as high and undoubted as possible; let 
us go in amongst the Ministers them- 
selves, where, sitting with the King him- 
self in council; not the Birmingham 
council; but the real London council ; 
and not the council from. which Sir F. 
Burdett absconded; but the real King 
and council, who sit at Whitehall, with 
Bathurst for their clerk, though crammed 
in by the Tories, and kept in by the 
Whigs; let us go into that council, 
which my Lord Coke describes as ‘‘ an 
honourable, noble, and reverend’’ as- 
sembly; let us go in amongst these 
reverend persons, and clap our hands 
upon the shoulder of Sir James Graham, 
of Netherby ; a member, too, in another 
place of the ‘‘ noblest assembly of free- 
men in the world”; and let us pull out 
his pamphlet of 1827, and therein let us 
read a distinct, a most unequivocal pro- 
position, to deduct thirty per cent. from 
the interest of the fundholders. Onl! 
one-third ; but we may ask Sir James, 
reverend as he is, upon what principle it 
ig-that he would take thirty per cent., 

er than that principle which would ap 
ly to the taking of the whole. 
From this oracular_ suggesti 


ion let us 
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to make new emissions of paper of some 
sort or other. Sir Henry Parweu, and 
all the Scotch tribe of political econo- 
mists; all the Scoteh bankers, and Mr. 
Maserty amongst the rest, whom the 
Scotch have always pointed out for many 
years past as a profound financier; all 
this tribe, who propose joint-stock bank- 
ing companies ; and who always propose 
to make the paper-money a legal tender, 
or, whether they be divided as to this 
latter point or not, all propose to make 
prices higher than they now are, by the 
means of this paper. Of course, then, 
they propose to lower the value of money; 
of course, they propose to deduct in a 
base and fraudulent manner, from the in- 
terest of the debt. At any rate, they are 
either mad, or they must intend to give 
the fundholder less than he now receives; 
and if they intend to give him less than he 
now receives, they intend, to use their 
own stupid phraseology, to commit a 
breach of national. faith, and to rob the 
fundholder ; and if they do not intend to 
give him less than he now receives, how 
can the measures which they propose 
lighten the burdens of the tax-payer? 
Supposing the act to be unjust in itself, 
the only difference between their proposi- 
tion and mine is, that mine is taking by 
open and undisguised force, while theirs 
is theft or private stealing. Our different 
modes of proceeding serve to mark out 
different motives: mine may, at any rate, 
be sincere and honest, but theirs must be 
in its nature furtive. The sly manner 
in which they are foolish enough to be- 


lieve they can effect it, would, in any court 


of justice in the world, be a proof of the 
furtive intention; that is to say, the 
thievish intention arising from a roguish 
mind, Mr. Attwood’s scheme, which has 


oo 


y| many partisans, though paper be one of 


its ingredients, is open. and honest ; for 
he says, and he sige aly: that owing to 
Peel’s Bill, and the various other tricks of 
our at-once bungling and_ bragging Go- 
vernment, the fundholders, the mort- 
gagees, and other ysurers, are now re- 


ceiving twice or thrice as much as they 





ought to receive ; that they ought to be 
er-money ought to be mad ; and. they 
t to be made to receive it, which 
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the fundholders, it. is not a proposition 
founded on an opinion of mine, that they 
have, a right to. demand, any thing; but 
founded on the right of the nation to dis- 
pose of certain property that it possesses, 
and which is now of no use to it, and 
which it in policy ought to bestow on that 
part ofthe fundholders, who would , be 
totally ruined, unless this relief were af- 
forded them; and especially that, part of 
them who may have been compelled, 
against their expressed will, to have their 
property deposited in the funds. This is 
the principle upon which I would give the 
fundholders any thing at all, they having, 
in point of right, no claim upon the nar 
tion whatsoever. 

No nation, supposing the whole nation 
to have been the borrowers, has a right 
to burden its posterity. I might stop 
here to show, and I easily could show, 
that: it was those, whom the present Mi+ 
nisters have accused of having usurped 
the legislative rights of the people, who 
borrowed the money. . I . might - insist 
upon, and prove it most clearly, that it 
was, not the nation that borrowed the 
money ; but, grant that it was, what right 
had your father to load you with this into- 
lerable debt ? What would be said of a law 
that should compel the children to pay the 
debts of the father, he having left them nor 
thing wherewith to pay? Ofalaw thatshould 
make the children work all the days of 
their lives, to clear off the score run up 
by a drunken and profligate father? Of 
a law, which should say, to the father, 
Spend. away, run in debt, keep on bor- 
rowing, close your eyes in the midst of 
drunkenness. and gluttony; imitate the 
frequenters of Béllamy’s all your life ; and 
your children, and children’s. children, 
lightening the burdens of the country,| shall be slaves to pay, Bellamy and others 
which does not amount, to what my op-| with whom you have run up the score ? 
ponents comet a robbery; so that 1; Would not the makers of such.a‘law be 
am not singular in this respect. All agree held in everlasting execration ? 
to take away something: we only differ} And in what respect does this case differ 
as.to the manner of the taking. But I} from that of a prodigal and borrowing. 
deny: that it is. robbery, nay of its nega ae 1" say't Free yi eR 
shapes or forms; I deny that the nation}Jews, “‘ the diffe very great; fo 

. bocdtlea suwbcy a draeba Be 


paper-money would be worth a great deal 
less_than the. King’s. coin, pound ;.for 
pound... In,all but. the remedy I perfectly 
agree with Mr, Attwood, who is a man of 
great. talent; and whose, brother,, the 
Member of the House.ef Commons, has 
shown more sense and more virtue.(ex- 
cept.in his opposition to the Reform. Bill) 
than all the whole crew of Minizters.and 
Ministers’ underlings, who have been 
upon the stage during the whole ,of the 
twenty-eight years that I have been knock- 
ing their heads one against the other, and 
finding no-sense in them, have finally 
been dragging them.in thedirt. I differ 
with the Attweods as to the remedy ; be- 
cause, in the first place, it would yiolate 
all.recent .contracts ; because I know it 
would enable me to rob my yearly ser- 
vants of one-half of their yearly, wages ; 
because I know that it would give like 
ability to all other employers; because I 
know that it would rob English, Scotch, 
and. Jrish merchants and manufacturers 
of, half .the debts due to them abroad ; 
because.I know that. the mortgagee, who 
lent. his real gold upon an estate, would be 
paid.off in paper not worth half the mo- 
ney, and so with regard to recent mar- 
riage settlements, rent charges, annui 
ties,.and every contract and. stipulation 
for. time; but, secondly, and .of more 
weight than all the other considerations put 
together, because the Attwood remedy 
might, by some chance or other,. prolong 
the existence of the debt, and of. that 
truly infernal gamble carried on in Lon- 
don, called the. Stock Exchange ; rather 
than not see the. destruction of which 1 
~would behold and endure my share of any 
possible evil that,could afflict us. 

Now, then,. there is no scheme for 









































owes the fundholders any thing at all ; 1}“‘ the nation ys money to defend | 
deny their claim to.a single farthing from | ‘‘ self against an enemy, which defence. it 
tbat eghraed ** could not effect without this, : 






n; and, when L propose. to take rowit 
ibe choreh property and. crown estates,“ of money.” 1 might stop her 8 
" for the purpose of giving the proceeds to| flatly deny that one penny of this 
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was ever borrowed for that purpose; for 
it is notorious, that it was almost all bor- 
rowed for the purpose of carrying on one 
war to force unjust taxation on the Ame- 
rican colonies, and another war to force 
back the Bourbons upon France, and 
thereby prevent the overthrow of borough- 
mongering in England. This is perfectly 
notorious; but I will not disfigure my 
argument by any reliance upon it. Let 
it be admitted that the money was bor- 
rowed for the purpose of defending the 
country; and then, I ask, what right 
your fathers had to purchase ease and 
safety, and to leave you to pay the debt ? 
What right should we of the present day 
have to throw upon our children the bur- 
den of defending ourselves? If we be in 
danger, we are to come forth in our per- 
sons, or by our purses, for our own de- 
fence. By the very argument of our op- 
ponents, the resources of the country are 
the great means, if not the only means, of 
its security; what right have we, then, to 
anticipate these resources? What right 
have we to take beforehand the means of 
security from our children ? A man can- 
not mortgage that which is entailed on 
his children. He can mortgage for his 
own life. If these Jew-vermin can show 
us that the whole nation did by lawful 
means give its assent to the pretended 
loans made for them; still they got no 
further than to prove that the then nation 
contracted a debt with them. They get 
not asingle inch towards proving that we 
owe them anything. He that can mort- 
gage beyond his own life; he that can 
mortgage an estate for any term beyond 
his own life, can SELL that estate. Could 
your fathers haye sold England? Have 
not you as much a right to England as 
they had? Have not you, the people, 
now living at Manchester, as good a right 
to live in’ England as your grandfathers 
had? To live in England is inseparable 
from having England and owning it, 
taking the whole of the people together; 
and, therefore, as the borrowers of this 
anoney could not sell England, neither 
could they mortgage it; much less, still, 
_@ould they mortgage the labour of the 

child unborn ; this reform of the Parlia- 
Ment will be a base delusion, if we do not 
very shortly dissipate all notions so stupid 
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and slavish, and if we do not put an end 
to this matchless oppression. 
Gentlemen, not another word need be 
said with regard to the right of mort- 
gaging the strength of the child in the 
cradle; not another word need be said 
about the want of the right in a nation to 
burden posterity, and very little is it ne- 
cessary to say about the right of the 
lender to demand a liquidation of the 
burden, For, if there existed no right 
in the borrower to make the loan, what 
right can there be in the lender to de- 
mand repayment? This latter knew who 
it was to whom he was lending, and he 
knew also the base and dishonest inten- 
tions of the borrower to throw the debt 
upon posterity. If, in consequence of the 
unjust and cruel law, which I have before 
supposed, to make children pay the debts 
of the father, he leaving them nothing 
wherewith to pay; if, in that case, a 
lender were basely to administer to the 
father’s profligate extravagance, would 
not the world call him monster when he 
came to grind the children to death for 
repayment of the loan? Yet in what re- 
spect would he be more detestable than 
the atrocious Jews, whether calling them- 
selves Christians or not, who now come 
and demand from us the pound of flesh 
in virtue of their bond? In the affairs of 
individuals the law knows of no such anti- 
cipation as this. The law not only will 
not allow the children to be answerable 
for the debts of the father, but will not 
allow them to be answerable for their own 
debts contracted before they arrive at the 
age of maturity. And why is this ? They 
are not answerable for the debts, because 
the law considers them as incapable of 
giving their assent to them. How then 
can you be answerable for these debts, 
the greater part of which was contracted 
before scarcely ten men here assembled 
were twenty-one years of age? Not one 
farthing, therefore, of these debts is due 
from you to the fundholders. The grea! 
advocate of the abominable Jews, the 
editor of the Morning Chronicle, resorts 
to a couple of curious arguments in de- 
fence of their claims, the first of which 1s 
this: that the nation having “ suffer ed 
the Government to borrow the money, 
or rather to make the loan (for it was not 
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money) ; the nation having suffered the 
Government to do this, is bound to pay 
the debt. So that here is a Government, 
with an army, with all the means of com- 
pelling the nation to submit to what it 
pleases; to resist its will is treason; and 
the Jew, who comes and lends money to 
this Government, is to come when the 
people have got the power of altering the 
law which enabled the Government to do 
this, and tell then; the blaspheming Jew 
is to come and tell them that they are 
bound in conscience to pay back the mo- 
ney that he lent for the purpose of keep- 
ing them down, and to threaten to have 
them crucified, if they hold back a farthing 
of his demand. But, gentlemen, even if 
we were to admit this, monstrous as it is, 
it would not come up to the purpose of 
our opponents. For, if the nation ought 
not to have suffered the Government to 
borrow the money, and if it assumed 
responsibility for this loan, in consequence 
of suffering it to be made, it must be the 
nation that was then alive; and how are 
you, who were not then borr, or at most 
were infants, to be held responsible for 
payment because you did not prevent the 
Government from borrowing the money ? 
The other argument of this new disci- 
ple of the synagogue, this new child and 
champion of the hell called the Stock Ex- 
change, is this : that if an invading enemy 
besiege a town, and demand a ransom to 
spare it from being abandoned to the sol- 
diery, and a sum of money be borrowed 
to pay the ransom, and thus save the 
town, the people of the town are bound 
all to contribute according to their means 
to repay the money thus borrowed. Cer- 
tainly, Rabbi, nothing more just; but 
then it is the people then alive that are 
to repay the ransom ; and this is precisely 
my argument; not only did no man living 
ever hear of the repayment of such a 
ransom being thrown upon the posterity 
of a town, but the thing cannot be, for 
mankind have never yet heard ofa law to 
tax people for such repayment; and if 
such law were to be passed, if any law- 
givers of a town were equally foolish with 
the lawgivers of this nation, the peo- 
ple would avoid the tax Dal abandon- 
ing the town, as they now aban- 
doning England to "the amount of 
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fen millions a year of rents and 
income, in order to avoid paying their 
share of this unjust burden called the 
debt. And this is one great evil of the 
thing. All the world acknowledges what 
dreadful evils have fallen upon Ireland in 
consequence of the absentees not expend- 
ing their revenues in the country. How 
many projects have we heard, and some- 
times even in Parliament, for taxiig the 

property of absentees at a higher rate than — 
that of other people! Base indeed it is, 
that those who live on the taxes, and par- 
ticularly those who live on the tithes, 
shameful it is in them to carry their re- 
venues out of the country. Sorrowful it 
is to see men going off with their wealth 
to the United States of America; but, 
while in the former instance there are no 
means of prevention, in the latter in- 
stance there is neither prevention nor 
ground of blame. Men flee from unjust 
pressure ; they flee from a law that com- 
pels them to pay the debts of their fa- 
thers; and flee they will as long as that 
law shall exist. I am, therefore, for put- 
ting an end for ever to this unjust law, 
and for the doing of which I have, I think, 
produced much more than argument suf- 
ficient. But I must not dismiss the sub- 
ject without asking a little, what after all, 
would really be due to these fundholders 
if we were for argument’s sake to admit 
that they hada claim to any thing at all ? 
The sum is stated in its most modest 
amount, at eight hundred millions. It 
would not be right to have an appearance 
of boldness in addressing persons who are 
worth eight hundred millions of money, 
but one might just ask them WHERE 
THEY GOT THE MONEY? Where 
did you get it, gentlemen and ladies ? 
There are a good many of you, to be sure, 
but you have lent more money than there 
now is, or ever was in the whole world ; 
more pounds of gold and silver than ever 
came out of the mines. It amounts to 
more than the whole of the kingdom, 

lands, houses, mines, and woods, would. 
sell for, if put up to auction, and if fo-. 
reigners could bring gold and silver into. 
the country, and purchase them. There, 
must be some great mistake then. , It is, 
phytealy impossible that you can have, 
t this money. , 
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‘Gentlemen, it .bas all been a jngplery 
from the, beginning to the end. 
monger, or the maker of a loan, has never 
lent,any mopey at all, He has, written | been 
his name upon bits of paper ; these he has 
distributed about in sales to under loan- 
mongers; these have been turned -into 
other bits- of paper; and, these bits of 
paper the Government haye paid away. 
I cannot adopt a better mode of explain- 
ing this matter than by describing to you 
a transaction by the means of which I was 
once likely to become a Joanmonger my- 
self; and which first opened my eyes with 
rd to this matter. When I came 
home from America, in the year 1800, I 
was looked upon by the Government peo- 
ple as likely to become one of their yi- 
gorous partisans. It was the custom in 
those glorious times of Pitt and. paper, to 
give .to the literary partisans of the Go- 
vernment what were called “‘ slices ’’ of a 
loan. For instance, Moszs was the loan- 
monger; and, as the scrip, as it used to 
be called, was always-directly at a pre- 
mium, a bargain was always made with 
the r that he should admit cer- 
tain favourites of the Government to have 
certain portions of scrip at the same price 
that he. gave for it ;'I was offered such 
of scrip, which, as 1 was told, 


would put a hundred pounds or two into my| 


pocket atonce. I was frightened at the 
idea of becoming. responsible for the im. 
mense sum, upon which this would be 
the profit. But I soon found that the 
was never even to be shown to me, 
and that I had merely to pocket the amount 
of.the premium, I positively, refused to 
to do with the. matter, for 
which I got heartily laughed at. But this’ 
be oa t utility to me ; it opened- my 
regard to the nature of these 
daandions ; it set me to works to under- 
stand all about the debt and the funds, 
and vd pars and the stock, and every 
belonging to it. At eve I 
ee ae 


pr do bi A ty ogg and it soon 


if 


unti! it was got rid of ; in which opi 
I have remained from that day to 
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Now, if -I:had. pocketed this money, it 
must:have come out of the estates, skill, 
om labour, of the people. 1 should have 

a robber indeed; this would: have 
been real robbery, and ‘a great deal more 
worthy of the gallows than the. forging of 

a bank-note, or the stealing of a sheep. 
From this, gentlemen, you may jud 
what loan-making was. If I did not get 
the hundred pounds or two, somebody 
else did; and we have had to pay interest, 
and compound interest upon it, from that 
day to this. I should have thus taken 
from the nation enough to support four 
or five labourers and their families, for 
‘one year at any rate ; .and, if I had taken 
it, and had bought stock with it, as it is 
called, would it not have been right to 
pay. me with a halter, instead of paying 
me with money? If: certain ‘proprietors 
of newspapers, whom I could name, were 
brought to a strict account, what, good 
God ! are the sums which they have got in 
this way! How soon they would come 
tumbling from their chariots, and lie by 
the wayside, food for kites and carrion- 
crows, unless, out of pure benevolence, 
taken up by.the grave-robbers and Burk- 
ers,.and ‘carried, “‘ for the benefit of eci- 
ence,”’ to Mr: Warburton’s schools of 
anatomy ! 

When a man lends money, ‘he knows, 
or-ought to know, the sufficiency of the 
borrower. He ought to know what secu- 
rity he has. In the case of a mortgage, 
rent-charge, annuity, he has the land. or 
house as security. In the case of money 
lent in bond, in other manner, he has the 
goods and chattels, and, afterall;the person 
of the party ; but what security did these 
loanmongers take ? ‘It is the common 
talk vithd them, that they.have a mortgage 
upon all the ) lands and houses and other 
real property in the kingdom; «Let them, 
then, produce the deed and the bond: 
They can do no'such thing. . They have 
no deed and no bond, and they ‘have no 
mortgage upon anything. ‘Their security 


consists solely of aw act of Parliament, or 
acts of Parliament, which are properly 
called logn-acts ; and a loan-act’ a 





; 53 at }nature. The Government contracts a loan 
‘pation never could. be happy ea with a loanmo ee cae 
is passed,’ the interest 
of the. loan shall be Agama ons 
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dut any deduction, out of the proceeds of 
the consolidated: fund, Now, then, what 
is this fund? The fundholders,.and par- 
ticularly the ladies, have an idea, natural 
enough, that this fund consists of a mon- 
strous heap of gold and silver money, kept 
somewhere or other, under the guard 
and protection of the Government or the 
Bank. I beg leave to assure the ladies 
that there is not any such heap of money, 
or any heap at all; or any chest, or box, 
or receptacle for the gold and silver; but 
that the consolidated fund means the clear 
proceeds of the taxes that the Ministers 
are able annually to squeeze out of us; 
that these taxes are paid into the Bank 
when collected; that out of them the 
Bank pays the interest to the fundholders 
half yearly; and that, if the taxes in the 
hands of the Bank be not sufficient to pay 
the half-yearly interest, which is 
the case, the Bank lends the Government 
enough to make up the deficiency; that is 
to'say, makes some of its bank-notes, and 
lends them to the Government ; 
the bank-notes thus lent we have to pay 
the interest. Now, gentlemen, did the 
world ever hear of such a thing as this 
before ? 

However, here we have a clear idea of 
the nature of the security; and a’ very 
consolatory appearance it has to the ladies 
who do us the honour to lend us money ; 
for, though it does not actually come up 
to the beautiful scriptural idea of the 
** munition of rocks,” it at any, rate 
takes a very wide spread; and: really” is 
good as long as the loan-acts shall con- 
tinue in full forees Consolidated fund 
is avery imposing phrase ; but still it 
consists only of words, and conveys no 
idea of any thing fixed to theearth; in 


short, a loan-bill is the fundholder’s con- 
tract; it gives him acclaim upon the taxes 
annually collected; it gives him no other 
claim, and if the taxes. be not collected, 
he has no claim at all; which brings us 
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And yet, is any one of you, gentlemen, 
prepared to say that no taxes ought to be 
taken off; and are -you prepared to say 
that the Corn Bill ought to continue in 
order to prevent this security from being 
diminished ? 

When the Bank stopped. payment in 
gold in 1797,-oneof the arguments urged 
against the measure; or rather one.of the 
complaints. against Pitt, for having re- 
duced the Bank to the necessity of stop- 
ping, was this ; that amongst other things, 
it would be a fraud upon the fundholders;, 
a robbery of the fundholders, because it 
put forth: a depreciated and compulsory 
paper instead of the. King’s coin, and 
thereby did, in fact, violate all. the loan- 
bills, by compelling’ the fundholders to 
take less than the loan-bills had. stipue 
lated for. The answer of Pitt was, that 
it was a case of necessity, and that it was 
the duty of the Government to preserve 
the country even if it did cause some loss 
to the fundholders. Pushed hard on-the 
other side, the then Solicitor-General, Sir 
John Mitford, since Lord Redesdale, rose, 
and, as a lawyer, said that there was. no 
wrong done to the fundholder; that he 
lent his money: with the knowledge of the 
risk that: he ran; that he received an 
interest. proportioned. to the risk; that 
the nation was not bound to secure him 
against all risk; that many. persons.in 
the kingdom had a claim przor to that 
of the fundbolder ; that the soldier and 
the sailor had prior claim; and he asked 
if any one would. assert that the King 
himself had nota prior claim! . There 
was no answer to this argument. then; 
and who is to find an answer to.it now? 
no| And is it not as clearly a case of naneeney 
now as it was then? 

Thus, then, we see that the interest can 
be lowered, and that the whole canbe 
withheld without any reai. violation of the 
contract. But to come closer to our own 
affair; if we cannot withhold the interest 
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beer-tax, the candle-tax, and the nu- 
merous customs and taxes which have 
been recently taken off? Has not the 
security been diminished by reducing the 
proceeds of the consolidated fund from a 
clear fifty four millions a year to a clear 
forty-seven millions a year? And will 
the security not be further reduced, when 
the malt-tar shall be taken off? And 
do you, gentlemen, imagine that the 
malt-tax can remain on many months 
afier a reformed Parliament shall assem- 


~ ble? Oh! butI had forgotten; there is 


the HOUSE AND WINDOW-TAX! 
What, would you have these taken off ? 
Oh, you sad rogues! What, ‘‘ 705 the 
public creditor”? Be guilty of a breach 
of “‘ national faith”! Refuse to pay 
a tax on your comfortable dwelling, out 
of which your bed is now and then taken 
by the tax-gatherer! Refuse to give 
some money to have the light of heaven 
let in upon you ; and that, too, when you 
know, rogues as you are, that these taxes 
are “‘ necessary to the support of na- 
tronal faith!’ Oh! if you want to skulk 
out of paying the fundholders in this sort 
of way ; if you want to be guilty of plun- 
dering the fundholders in this sort of 
way, I will set off again up to the honest 
folks of London, and leave you to your- 
selves. In short, national faith requires 
house and window-tax to be duly and fully 
paid. 

Well, then, to this point we come at 
last: even admitting the debt to be a 
valid debt, which I do not; even admit- 
ting that the last generation had a right 
to burden this, which I deny, as being a 
thing abhorrent to every principle of 
reason and justice; to this point we 
come ; that the Reform Bill is to produce 
no good effect to the people, and the 
working: people especially, unless the se- 
curity for “the payment of the interest of 
the debt be taken away. Will any one 
pretend to deny that the Parliament had 
a right to repeal the tax on salt, the tax 
on candles, the tax on beer? Then how 
can any one pretend to deny its right to 
repeal the tax upon malt and upon hops ? 
‘Of what use, then, can this reform of the 
Parliament be, unless we acknowledge 
the right of a reformed Parliament to re- 
peal: taxes ; ‘and if we do allow this right, 
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on what foundation stands the interest of 
the debt, other than that of expediency 
and convenience, respecting the power 
and disposition of the nation to pay? 
Some years ago, a great loanmonger said, 
that ** the nation was bound to pay, as 
long as it had any thing to pay with.” 
This loanmonger chose to place the nation 
upon the footing of an amdividual in 
common life; and insisted that, like 
the bankrupt, it was under an obligation 
to surrender all it had. The bankrupt 
is bound to surrender all the worldly 
goods that he has then in his pos- 
session; but the bankrupt hamse/f has 
been the borrower, or has become the 
debtor, from some cause or other ; it is 
for his own use that he has contracted 
the debt, and not for the use of his suc- 
cessors. He surrendered his all; but he 
does not extend the surrender to his 
children. Besides this, the bankrupt 1s 
not stripped of the clothes that cover his 
body; the tools necessary to earn his 
bread are left him; an act of bankruptcy 
or insolvency clears him of the past; his 
creditors cannot deprive him of the use 
of his limbs, and of his means of making 
future provision for his wants and his safe- 
ty. But these inexorable creditors of ours 
would make us, and even the child in the 
cradle, slaves to them ; would leave us no 
part of our future earnings; would take 
all from us except our bare lives; would 
leave us none of the means of providing 
either for the safety, or for the upholding 
of the honour of our country; would 
make the coun‘-y submit to invasion, 
conquest, and <verlasting servitude, ra- 
ther than give up their claim upon the 
resources of the country! If there be 
anything so audacious as this ; if any pre- 
tension equal to this in cruelty, as well as 
presumption and profligate defiance of 
the moral sense of mankind, I should be 
glad to have pointed out to me where ! 
am to find it was ever heard of. 

Now, Mr. Worttey, I turn to you; and, 
the first thing I have to observe is, that, 
if you be wise, you will read the whole 
of this argument of mine several times 
over ; second, that you will please to ob- 
serve, that not only it is not J who owe 
this debt, but that my way of life exposes 





me to the payment of as small a share of 
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it as is paid by any individual in the 
kingdom, however small the means of that 
other individual may be, and that therefore 
it is not for myself that Iargue. Third, | 
beg to observe to you, that you appear to 
me not to see the ultimate consequences 
of a payment of the interest of this debt 
at the present rate. When you look at 
the various taxes, you do, indeed, see that 
they fall chiefly upon the industrious 
classes of the kingdom, and you see that 
the landed proprietors, generally speaking, 
get, in one way or another, part of their 
taxes back again. This leads you to the 
conclusion that, though we are, even ac- 
cording to your own principle applied to 
the real facts of the case, paying the 
fundholders ten millions and a half every 
year too much, ‘his is no injury to per- 
sons in your rank of life. 

Now, sir, this is a grand mistake of 
yours. It isa mistake, which you make 
in common with the far greater part of 
your order ; but, it is nevertheless a mis- 
take, and a mistake, too, which will, 
in time, lead to most fearful conse 
quences. Look at the state of the coun- 
try at this moment. Is it in a state much 
short of that which will justify the term 
revolution? What! when the Church of 
Ireland is overthrown by act ‘of Parlia. 
ment; and when the doom of the church 
of England is as clearly written down as 
if an act of Parliament was already passed 
for extinguishing it forever? (an the 
nobility stand as they are now, after the 
church is pulled down? It would require 
‘‘ unflinching ’’’ confidence, indeed, in 
any man, to answer that question with a 
“yes”; and, what is it, then, that is 
shaking all the whole of this grand fabric 
to pieces? What is it, Isay? How came 
tithes, which have never been deemed an 
unmixed evil for a thousand years, to be 
now, all at once, deemed incompatible 
with the peace and harmony of the com- 
munity? How comes it that the poor- 
laws, which have existed for more than 
two hundred years, and always deemed 
.a distinguished honour and blessing of 

, how comes it that these sacred 
laws are. now deemed an evil? How 
D it that the twelve judges require 
fifteen, and that projectors are at 


work for adding a hundred or two to the 
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number? How. comes it that commis- 
sioners are necessary to inquire into what 
changes. are to bewmade in our laws, from 
top to bottom, and that a Bourbon police 
and hired magistrates are proposed to be 
established, as necessary to the safety of 
person and property? What is it, I say, 
that has produced, and is producing this 
revolution ? It is that DEBT that you are 
labouring to perpetuate in its unmitigated 
amount, vainly imagining, apparently, that 
all other institutions can go to pieces, and 
that the whole of this industrious people 
can be reduced to, beggary, while your 
particular order, and that of the base 
usurers, stand firm as rocks, and revel in 
luxury. 

If this really be your imagination, vain, 
indeed, is that imagination; as vain as 
was that of the insolent and stupid 
noblesse of France, who feasted with and 
married amongst the tribes of the farmers- 
general and the intendants and rich 
rentiers (that is to say, fundholders), up 
to the very moment when their chateaux 
were in flames! Their cause, rightly 
understood, was the cause of the indus- 
trious classes. They joined the rentiers, 
however ; they bore the sword, and com- 
pelled the people to administer to the 
heaps of the rentiers. When the taxes, 
arising from the debt (for that was the 
true cause), became intolerable, the peo- 
ple took vengeance, not on the rentiers, 
who were snugly out of sight, but on the 
noblesse, who bad borne the sword and 
compelled them to submit to the exac- 
tions. This lesson, which would have 
been thrown away upon none of the rest 
of God’s creatures, seems to have been 
wholly thrown away upon you, who come 
to the working-classes and tell them that 
they shall pay the fundholders at the 
same rate that they pay them now. _ These 
abominable Jews, continually at work, 
taking away the fruits of industry and of 
estates into the bargain, will, I dare say, 
offer you the office of a Rabbi, and will 
chuckle all the while, as their progenitors 
did when they were crucifying the Chris- 
tian English children ae Linebla, for 
which a just. king hanged some and 
banished the rest from this land, in which 
banishment they remained for three hun- 





dred years, till revolution and corrup- 
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that land. i 3, 
‘When you are so very insolently speak- 
ing of the pamphlet of Sir James Gra- 
ham, .of the writings in the Quarterly 
Review and the Morning Herald, and 
of. the petitioners of. Scotland and of 
Hampshire, you ought to-have reflected 
on. what these petitioners said, at any 
rate. The rest of us were mere indi- 
‘viduals, or editors of publications: but 
: these petitioners. were. a part of the 
b3 PEOPLE ; that very people whose voice 
i produced the Reform Bill, in spite of a 
vast majority of your order. You ought 
to have recollected this, and that ought 
to have led you to refleet .on- the ultimate 
consequence of these opinions being. so 
decidedly entertained by that people. 
The.people, then, see clearly that they 
had nothing to do in the contracting of 
the debt; that the debt never was con- 
tracted by them nor for.them, by any 
sanction of theirs. Every working man, 
who earns thirty pounds a-year, to keep 
himself and family, knows that he pays 
six or seven of the pounds towards the 
interest of this debt. .All the people 
know that this is unjust, and these. peti- 
tioners actually.complain of the injustice. 
Having thus made up their minds, the 
next thing. they do is to look. about for 
the cause of the continuation of this 
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they do not see them: they.do not know 
their names; they are out of sight ; they 
neither know nor care, whether.they have 
beards or not. But, they know.who it 
as that takes the money from them. 
They do not blame the mere journey-! 
men tax-gatherer and exciseman. They; 
dislike them, but they know that they are 
mot-the real cause. They-Jook higher up, 
to find those who ‘set tax-.gatherers and 
sexcisemen to work; and.having found 
them, and examined into the . motives 
from which they support the Jews, their 
feelings towards these sup rs are 
commensurate. with the merits of the 
SP aa OM, case it is smpoesible. fos 
pany one. of common sense gerjously to 
contemplate, wisbout coming to the con- 
clusion, expressed in the proposition. with 
-mhich I began this letter.;, ‘‘ that, if this 
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tion brought them back, again to curse 


injustice. They do. not blame the Jews ;|~ 
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'** to, there will not. be an established 
‘‘ chureb and. a House of Lords in “ex- 
“‘astence in not a great many years from 
** this day,” ' 

You will start when I tell you that 
thousands.and even: millions will exclaim, 
**So much the. better”! Ah! do not 
deceive yourself:. such is the pass to 
which things are come, .that, as I have 
so frequently said, something must give 
way; and it must be some great thing, 
too: it must be, in short, that which is 
falsely called the NaTIONAL Dest, or it 
must. be that establishment and that 
aristocracy which, in one shape or ano- 
ther, have existed in England, eyer since 
the country bore thatname, In France 
the infernal system of funding and of 
paper, by creating bands of rentiers with 
a noblesse to bear the.sword of taxation 
for them, overset a government, of twelve 
hundred years’ standing, Here the mon- 
ster has establishments of only a thou- 
sand years’ standing,.to encounter ; and, 
whether it be a thousand more or less, 
unless the monster be arrested in his 
progress,.the fate of these establishments 
is as certain to come as the fate of those 
establishments which we have witnessed 


in France. . | 
Wa. COBBETT. 





LONDONDERRY! 
(Continued from page 758). 

Sir R: Peet rose and said; I beg to 
remind the ‘House that I am placed in a 
rather hard position, by a debate going 
on in this way in which I am almost, by 
the forms of the House, precluded now 
from taking part; a debate arising upon 
a. question which the noble Lord put to 
me, and which I answered. (Cries of Go 
on, go on). I thank the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the spirit in which the conduct 
of his Majesty's Government. has been 
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viewed by him on the toccasion ; 4 
spirit very different from that which was 
manifested Wythe. hon. Member for 
Middlesex. Sir,, if the other ~ a 
answer to the question which was put t 

me’ by the hon. t, the Member for 
Nottingham, t d that I should 
advise his appoint- 
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ment;--or-even- had--I- advised the noble 
Marquis to retire, I should have been 
depriving’ Lord Lonfondétry of all the 
grace’ and’ dignity which” mow attaches 
itself to his voluntary act, in coneurrence 
with what seemed tobe the opinion of the 
House of Commons. (Hear, bear). I 
should have’ been wrongfully depriving 
him of that credit which is ‘fw so fully 
his due. {Hear} hear); The hon. Baronet 
says truly, that the Government: could 
hardly have abandoned the noble- Marquis 
after he ‘had‘accepted a post’ in‘their ser- 
vice, and in’ a time’ like ‘this of ‘great 
difficulty. But I ask; whether in: stating 
the intended-course-of: his" Majesty’s Mi- 
‘nisters I: wade the declafation in‘ any 
Way which ‘cOuld- be- cotisidéred: insulting 
to the House of Commons ? (Hear). The 
hon. Gentleman put a-question to me 
directly, and it: was’ directly ariswered. 
{Hear,-hear).- But the hon. Batonet‘says 
the debate of Friday night is to be’con- 
sidered not so much in the light of .a 
‘censure: of te noble Marquis; .as-in that 
of our foreigw policy: : (Hear;-hear).’ Now 
all I can’ say-is; ‘that; if this 
were intended in thetight of a condemna- 
tion of our foreign policy,-that question 
is one of too much importance to be de- 
cided-in a cofiversation of the kind; there 
“was no ‘vote, but” metely an incidental 
conversation on going into the committee 
‘of supply. (Héar). T beg td repéat, with 
all respect to the House, that upon such 
grounds as these we Should not have 
‘suggested it tothe’ noble Lord 'to' retire 
from the post to whielr*hehad'been ap- 
pointed; for until a‘ regular vote had 
been passed upon the subject, should 
‘we, as his’ Majesty’s responsible: Mi- 
nisters, have’tendered any advice-to the 
Crown to revoke that -appoititment. 
I thank the House’ for this privilege 
they have awarded. me of « addressing 
them, and I: will not ‘further | trespass 
upon their attention than: to”state that 
_ which’ I’ freely’ admit; the» honourable 
_. member for Middlesex’s full right to give 
notice of a motion involving a censure 


bis ty | 
hardly fair to. threaten us* night’ after 
night ‘that such @ motion would certainl 
be: brought forward at avery early period, 
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and yet always to shrink from the question | 
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when: it comes to the point. (Hear, 
and cheers). -Thé motion which was 
given for Friday to stop or limit the Sup- 
plies I was prepared to meet, becnedé | 
did think that if that vote -had‘been-tar- 
ried it would have been‘stch a declaration 
of want of confidéneé’ on the part ofthe 
House as in*the” face -of it- no Ministry 
could go'on. I 'cani‘otfly add’that'I shall 
be equally willing’ to meet the honourable 
Member upon this question whenever he 
may think proper. If the hot’ Meffiber 
cannot himself find a remedy’ forthe 
dilemma in whichhe ‘appears to be'’plated, 
let him but name a ‘day and Iwill entlea- 
vour to facilitate his object. (Loud cheets). 
But if the hon.-Member is not’ prepated 
to name a day for this purpose, I ‘hope at 
least, in the meantime, he ‘will tiot-kéeep 
up this vexatious and unfair course of'pro- 
ceeding. (Cheers). 


THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR AT CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 

In answer to a question from an hon. 
Member, we believe Mr. P. Stewart, 

Sir Rosert Pest said it was true that 
the late Government had, with a-view to 
economy, determined on building a resi- 
dence for our Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. An architect had been, sent out 
to examine into the. matter, and it ap- 
peared by his estimate that the cost would 
be about 45,000/., but notwithstanding 
this expenditure it was calculated that 
the building of this residence would be a 
saving to the country. 


as ait a Jul ~wey 





SEED BAGS. 


The following is a list-of'the Seeds 
in the bag. A copy of it'will be fownd 
in each bag. Each bag is 10s/.6d. 
There are no larger bags ; because it 
has been found inconvenient; and, in 
the case’Of LARGE GARDENS, tWo oF 
three bags may be had ; ‘ which wilP be 
convenient, too, for’ dé ¢ sowings. 
I trust that the Seeds will now be found 
to be safely done up; andl pledge my- 
self for their goodness. ‘The number 
on the tells the sort that is within. 
Owing to an accident, the list is not 
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guile alphabetical ; 

importance, 

No. 

1. Asparagus, 

2. Windsor Bean. 
3. Long-pod Bean. 
4. Early Masagan Bean. 

5. Scarlet Running Kidney Bean. 
6. White Running Kidney Bean. 
7. Black Dwarf Kidney Bean. 
8. Dun ditto 
9. Speckled ditto. 

10. Beet, blood Red. 

11. White Brocoli. 

12, Purple ditto. 

13. Early York Cabbage. 

14. Savoy. 

15. Scotch Cale, 

16. Carrot. 

17. Cauliflower. 

18, Celery. 

19. Chervil. 

20. Cress. 

21. Endive. 

22. Leek. 

23. White Coss Lettuce. 

£4. Mustard. 

25. Onion. 

26. Parsnip. 

27. Parsley. 

28. Knight Pea. | 

29. Early Scarlet Radish. 

30. White Turnip Radish. 

31. Spinage. 

32. Squash. 

$3. Garden Turnip. 

34. Cucumber. 

35. Green Cabbage Lettuce. 

36. Green Coss Lettuce. 

37. Cobbett Corn. 

38. Early Dwarf Cabbage. 

39. Early Battersea Cabbage. 
40. Early-frame Pea. 

41. Dwarf Marrowfat Pea, 

42. Tall Marrowfat Pea. 


N.B. I have no Cis-Alpine Straw- 
berry Seed ; but, packets of fine plants, 
at 2s.6d.each packet ; which will bear 
i gn crops this year, To be had at 
It-court. 


Gazertrr. 


but, this is of no 
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Faipay, Marcu 20, 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 


WRIGHT, H., Old Broad-street, merchant. 

LAYTON, J. W., Kew, Surrey, coal and corn- 
merchant. 

BAKER, G., High Hill Ferry, Upper Clap- 
ton, dyer. 


BANKRUPTS. 


BOWERMAN, R., sen., and G. Bowerman, 
Ensham, Oxfordshire, carriers. 

BOWRANEN, J., Oxford, chemist. 

FARR, R., Doncaster, Yorkshire, hardware- 
man. 

HUGHES, R. C., Leamington Priors, War- 
wickshive, hotel-proprietor. 

MANWARING, G., sen., W. Manwaring, and 
G. Manwaring, jun., York-place, York- 
road, Lambeth, engineers. 

MUSSON, B., Manchester, grocer. 

NOBLE, W. A., and J. Edington, Globe- 
stairs, Rotherhithe, engineers. 

PETTIFER, H., Little Pulteney-street, cheese- 
monger. 

PUGH, C., Newtown, Montgomeryshire, iron- 
monger. 

TELFER, G., Phoenix Wharf, City Basin, 
Middlesex, coal-merchant. 

WHITWORTH, J., Birmingham. 





Turspay, Marcn 24. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


HANCOCK, C., Hillingdon, Uxbridge, brick- 
maker. 

| HEAVERS, H., Hadleigh, Suffolk, linen- 
draper. 


BANKRUPTS. 


ALLEN, W., Holt, Norfolk, grocer and Lon- 
don porter-dealer. } 

BAYLEY, J., Manchester, commission-agent. 

BEVAN, C., Great Portland-street, Maryle- 
bone, glass and china-dealer. 

HARBUTT, T., Tynemouth, Northumber- 
land, common-brewer, wine and spit — 
merchant. ; ’ 

KENNINGTON, T., Wrawby, Lincolnshire, 
horse-dealer. 

OWEN, R., Carnarvon, draper. 

THOMPSON, F. F,, Sloane-street, Chelsea, 

- wine-merchant. ; pis) 
ADLEY, T., Liverpool, merchant. 

WILLIAMS, G., Union-court, Old Broad- 

street, and Palmer-terrace, Holloway, m¢t 

chant and agent. 3 

WILLIAMS, R., Trederwen, Montgomery 


Wilkens. W. and R., Shrewsbury, drapes 


nd tailors. 
YORK, T., Northampton, carver, gilder, and 
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LONDON MARKETS. 


Marx-Lane, Cornn-ExcHancGe, March 23. 
—We have had a very large arrival of Wheat 
and Flour since this day week, with a good 
supply of Barley, Malt, Oats, and other arti- 
cles: the arrivals of Oats and other grain 
from Ireland continue moderate, owing to the 
weather and contrary winds. 

The mealing trade was very heavy this 
morning, and Wheat ls. per qr. lower than 
this day week. 

Malting Barley 1s. per quarter cheaper than 
Jast Monday ; the Barley trade was checked 
by some cargoes of Foreign being offered duty 
paid. Grinding Barley, Beans, and Peas, dull 
sale, and rather cheaper. 

We experienced a steady sale for Oats, at 
last Monday’s prices. Good heavy Irish Oats 
scarce, and inquired for; while heavy, dark- 
coloured Scotch Oats, being rather plentiful, 
hung on hand. Fresh, good-coloured English 
Oats, free sale. 

In corn under lock nothing doing. 


Wheat, English, White, new .... 42s. to 50s. 


Tisdds ma be whe ae pens 48s. to 50s. 
Red, new ....-+-+-e0- . 38s. to 42s. 
Gl dé ind.ncé ctens 40.0040 bapa 
Lincolnshire, red........ 3fs. to 41s. 
WS b's cade cece do dene 42s. to 44s. 
Yorkshire, red.......... 36s. to 40s. 
. Preyer irr yy 40s. to 42s. 
Northumberl. & Berwick 36s. to 39s. 
Fine white .....e-esee. 37s. to 41s. 
Dundee & choice Scotch 40s. to 42s. 
Irish red, good ..... - +. 35s. to 36s. 
White ......ce.eeeeee0 388. to 408. 
BE RYC — ccccccccccvccecccccse - 30s. to 34s. 
4 Maw acacisvotec eeceees 348, to 36s. 
_ Barley, English, grinding ...... 24s. to 28s. 
4 Distilling .......+...+++ 288. to 32s. 
; Malting .......+-..+++ 328. to 35s. 
xz Chevalier............-- 388. to 4s 


o vevcsccs coseeeeupeenmeen 
Harrow, new ..... -+ee- 368. to 38s 
era coesceceee 408. to 43s. 


Peas, White, English.......... 348. to 36s. 
Foreign ....-+.-+++++0+ 348, to 36s. 
Gray or Hog eeeeveeee “@ 34s. to 36s. 
M 


aples...ccccccsccccce 36s. to 88s. 

Oats, Polands oe Cee eee ee eee 23s. to 26s. 
Lincolnshire, short small 22s. to 24s. 
Lincolnshire, feed ...... 218. to 23s. 
Yorkshire, feed .....+++ 228. to 238 
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Black ..... TTY Tiree -+ 23s. to 25s 
Northumberland and Ber- 

wick Potato.......... 25s. to 26s 
Ditto, Angus .......+.6. 24s. to 25s. 
Banff and Aberdeen, com. 24s. to 25s 
DOG on ae c'c'c'e oud Oke 25s. to 27s 
Irish Potato, new...... 22s. to 23s 

Feed, new light ...... 19s. to 21s. 

Black, new .....+++.. 2ls. to 22s 
Foreign feed........«.++ 22s. to 24s. 
Danish and Pomerian, old 20s. to 21s 
Petersburgh, Riga, &c. .. 22s. to 23s 
Foreign, in bond, feed.. 12s. to 14s 
BGsin 0s 00.00 adic om sobs l6és. to 18s 





’ 


SMITHFIELD, March 23, 


This day’s supply of Beasts was, for the 
time of year, rather limited; its supply of 
Sheep, Lambs, Calves, and Porkers, mode- 
rately good. The primest small Beef and 
Lamb sold somewhat briskly, at an advance 
of about 2d. per stone; but otherwise trade 
was dull at Friday’s quotations, with, indeed, 
the exception of the best naked, or recently 
shorn Sheep, which formed a considerable 
proportion of the Mutton supply, not pro- 
ducing more than from 2s, 8d. to 3s. per stone. 
About 1,800 of the beasts, fully two-thirds 
of which were Scots, the remainder about 
equal numbers of Homebreds, Devons, Short- 
horns, and Welsh runts, with a very few Irish 
beasts, were chiefly (say about 1,400 of them) 
from Norfolk; the remainder from Suffolk, 
Essex, and Cambridgeshire: about 350, in 
about equal numbers of Shorthorns, Devons, 
Scots, Herefords, Welsh runts, and Irish 
beasts, from Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and 
others of our northern districts: about 150, 
chiefly Devons, Herefords, and runts, with 
a few Irish beasts, from our midland and 
western districts: about 160, fully 100 of 
them Sussex beasts, the remainder in about 
equal numbers of Devons and runts, with a 
few Irish beasts, from Kent, Sussex, and 
Surrey ; and most of the remainder, including 
about 30 Townsend cows, from the stall- 
feeders, &c., near London. 

A full moiety of the Sheep were new Lei- 


.| cesters, in about equal numbers of the South- 
.| down and white-faced crosses, fully two-thirds 
.| of the latter being out of their wool: about a 
.| fourth Southdowns; and the remainder in 
.| about equal numbers of old Leicesters, Kents, 


and Kentish half-breds; with about a dozen 
pens of horned and polled Norfolks, « few 
ditto of old Lincolns, horned Dorsets and 
Somersets, horned and polled Scotch and 
Welsh Sheep, &c. : 
The Lambs, in number about 500, were for 
the most part Dorsets; the remainder chiefly 








new Leicesters, with a few Pens of West 
Sussex Southdownrg 
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-Perstone of 8lbs. sinking offal. 

ad. ard, 

«Inferior Beef ...... 2-0to2 2 
Ditto Mutton ...... 2 2to2-4 
my a 2.6 tea 210 
‘+ Ditto Mutton. ...... 2° 8to3° 0 
Prime Beef ceeeewes 3 6 to 4. 0 
*Ditto'Mutton ...... 3 6to4d 0 
Le See . 3 6 to 5 0 
‘Pork Peet eeeeeeeeere 3 -0 to 4 ct) 
«Lamb.. ée voocves es 8 - 440 67 2 





THE FUNDS, 
‘Fri. Sat. Mon. ‘> ome Wed, ' Thur: 
} 923 923 924; 925 92h 923 


3 per Cent, 
Coos. Aun. 


COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
| Fourth Edition. 


CSOBBETT’S Spelling-Book. 
( Price 2s.) 
* Containing, betides all the ‘usual matter of 
suth’a book, a clear aud concise 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. | 
This 1 have written by way of 


mies Oe my -own 


such ‘a thing having “been ‘trequent! <i 
gested tome bi Teuchersts‘nccomary. ~ 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 
work ‘one-hundred thuusand copies have now 
been published. This is a duodeciaro volume, 
atid: the price is 3s. bound iv beards. 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 


ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an Io- 
é Sikdutdon by Wm. Copuert, 8vo. Price 15s. 
“3°THE EMIGRANT’S’ GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed tu 
English Tax-payvers. A uew edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 


ef Houses and Land, recewtlpobtained from 
‘America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. Gd. in bds. 


4. RHE: WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tiseon the preparing of the ground for plant. 
ing § ow the plautiug, ou the cultivating, ou 
seat ireamstediliderwends., Petes Lar tvivas 
‘Test c « Price ids; bound 
in boards. | 


| 6. FRENGH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


) (ustructions for the Learning of Freuch. Price, 
| bound in'buards) 5s. 

7. COTTAGE ECONG MY .t wrote 
this Work professedly'for the-use of -the la- 
beuriug and-tiddliug classes of th English 
aation. | made myself acquainted witty the 
best and~stm plest amides ol «making beer aud 
bread, aud these | made it as plain as, | believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees; end Poultry, matterewWich 
bundersteud as -well as auy. body could,rend 
in all their details. {t includes my writiug, 
ilso va’ the Straw Plait.’ A Daodecim' Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. fid. : 

&. MARTENS’S -LAW*# OF: NaA- 
TIONS.—This: is «the: Beok whict was the 
foundation of ali the knowledge that | have 
ever possessed relative “tu publie law. ‘The 
Price 1s 17s.,andthemaunec of its execution is 
I! think, such as to make it fit fur the Library 
of any Geutleman. 


9. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT'S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED: MILES: iN 
FRANCE. Seovnd Edition. Priee 2s. 6d. 


i0..A TREATISE.ON COBBETT'S 
CORN ; containing lustructions for Propa- 
gating and Cuhivating the Plaut, aud for 
Harvestiag aud Preserving the Craps and also 
au account-of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 5s. 


11. LETTERS FROM FRANCE; 
contaiuing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of ‘lwo Mouths in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris.~ By Jou 
M. Cossetr.: Price 4s.in buards. 


12, SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
these, im one volume, on-the fullowivg sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy aud Cruelty; 2. Druuken- 
uess; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. ‘The Marderer ; 
8. The Gamester; 9. Public Robbery 510. The 
UsnaturatMother ; 11. The Sin of Porbiddiog 
Marriaze; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Lustitutiou and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. 6d. bouud in boards. 

A Thirteeuth Sermon, entitled ** GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ by 
the Jews.”” Price 6d. 


18. PROTESTANT “REFORMA- 
TION” in Englaud aud dreland, showing bow 
that event has impoverished aud degraded the 
maid. body of the people in those countries 
f'wo-volumes, bound in-boards. ‘The Price of 
the first volume. is 4s, 6d. ThePrice of the 
secutid volume. 3s. 6d, 


“END OF VOLUME ‘LXXXVII. 
_————— ne 
Printed by William Cebbett, Johnson's court ; and 





+ published by bim at 11, Bolt-custt, Fiees-stiee- 
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